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DESCRIPTION OF CHARLES RIVER BRIDGE. 


[ With a handfome Engrav 


HARLES River Bridge, ac- 

cording to actual admeafure- 
ment,’ is of the following dimen- 
fions: The abutment at Charlef- 
town, from the old landing, is 100 
feet; {pace to the firft pier 162 
feeet; 36 piers at equal diftances 
to the draw 6225 feet; width of 
the draw 30 feet; 39 piers at equal 
diftances from the draw 672 feet; 
fpace to ‘the abutment at Bofton 
16; feet; abutment at Bofton to 
the. old landing 454 fect; whole 
length 1503 feet. 

The 75 piers total, upon which 
this elegant ftruéture ftands, are 
each compofed of feven fticks of 
oak timber, united by a cap piece, 
firong braces and girts, and after- 
wards driven into the bed of the 
river, and firmly fecured by a fin- 
gle pile on each fide, driven-ob- 
liquely to a folid bottom. The 
' plers are connected to each other 
by large ftrong pieces, which are 
covered with 4 inch plank... The 
Bridge is 42 feet in width, and on 
each fide is accommodated with a 
paflage 6 feet wide, railed in for 
the fafety of people on foot. The 
railing is in imitation of pale fence. 
The Bridge has a gradual rife from 
€ach end, fo as to be two feet. 
Vor. VI. No. 9. 


ing of that Struéture.] 


higher in the middle than at the 
extremities. Forty elegant lamps 
are erected at fuitable diftances, 
to illuminate jt when neceflary. 
There are four ftrong ftone wharfs 
connetted with three piers each, 
funk in various parts of the river. 

The draw is conftruéted on the 
moft approved plan: the machi~ 
nery is very fimple, and defigned 
to require only the ftrength of two 
men in raifing it. The floor of 
the Bridge at the higheft tides, is 4 
feet above the water, which gene- 
rally raifes about 12 or 14 feet. 
The diftance where the longeft 
pier is erected, from the floor of 
the Bridge to the bed of the river, 
is 46 } feet. 

The whole fabrick was com- 
pleted in the courfe of 13 months; » 
and no material damage to the 
work, or accident to the workmen, 
happened during this period; eve~ 
ry bour of which evinced the great 
effeéts of private enterprize, di- 
reéted towards public utility. Alf 
emoluments arifing from toll, and 
confequently thofe repairs which 
may be needful, are vefted for 

ears in a private Company, 
sae by the pee of the Pro- 


prietors of Charles River Bridge, 
. whe. 
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the bridge becomes the property 
of the commonwealth. 

The opening of this ftruéture 
upon the 17th of June, 1786,fum- 
moned froin all parts, upwards of 
20,000 fpectaters. The morn 
was ufhered in by a difcharge of 
thirteen cannon from the oppofite 
heights of Breed’s hill, Charief- 
town, and Cop’s hill, Bofton, ac- 
companied by repeated peals from 
the bells of Chrift church. At 
one P.M. the proprietors affem- 
bled in the State-houfe, for the 
purpofe of waiting on the different 
branches of the legiflature over 
the bridge. The proceffion con- 
fifted of almoft every refpedtable 
charaéter in public and private 
life: as they moved from State- 
fireet, a falute was fired from the 





“ 5 . . 
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who began and finifhled the fame 
by a voluntary fubfcription of 
certain fhares; after which period, 


Caftle; and upon their arrival ap 
the entrance of the bridge, the at. 
tendant companies of artillery and 
artificers formed two lines on the 
right and left of the proprietors, 
and moved on to the center of the 
bridge, when the Prefident of the 
proprietary advanced alone, and 
gave orders to Mr. Cox, the mafter 
workman, to fix the drawer for tie 
paffage of the company, which was 
immediately done. At this mo- 
ment 13 cannon were fired from 
Cop’s hill, and the proceffion paf- 
fed forward, attended by the loud- 
eft fhouts of acclamation. As the 
company afcended Breed’s hill, 13 
cannon were difcharged. The 
gentlemen took their feats at two 
tables of 320 feet, united at each 
end by a femicircular one, which 
accommodated 800 perions, whg 
fpent the day in fober feftivity, 
and feparated at 6 o’clock. 
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A Differtation on the Means of preferving Health in Charlefton, and the ad- 


gacent Low Country. 
on the 29th of May, 1790. 





Read before the Medical Society of South-Carolina, 
By Davip Ramsay, M. D. Member of 


the Royal Phyfical Society of Edinburgh. 


HE obje& of the medical 
TT profeilion, is not only to 
heal difeafes, but to prevent them. 
As it is my turn this evening to 
furnifh a fubject of converfation 
for the fociety, I fhall, with great 
deference, fubmit to their confi- 
deration fome practical obferva- 
tions on the means of preventing 
thofe difeafes which are moft com- 
mon in Charlefton and its vici- 
nity, This I do the more readily, 
as, having enjoyed almoft unin- 
terrupted health during a refidence 
of fixteen years in this climate, I 
hope I may be allowed to have 
fome experimental knowledge of 
the fubjedt. 

The foundation of good health 
through life fhowld be jaid in a pro- 
per treatment of infants. Their 


limbs fhould be unconiined, and 
rubbed. : Their food ought to be 
plain and fimple. They fhould 
be kept conftantly clean, and ne- 
ver fuffered to remain wet for any 
length of time. Caps fhould be 
laid afide after the third or fourth 
month in winter, and much fooner 
in fummer. Shoes and ftockings 
may well bedifpenfed with through 
the whole period of infancy. Every 
prudent exertion fhould be early 
made for hardening the conftitu- 
tion againit fudden changes of the 
atmo{phere. To this-end exercife 
fhould be freely and daily taken in 
the open air. When the weather 
turns fuddenly cold, fome addi- 
tional cloathing may be proper; 
but it is often more for the in- 
tereft of children, to habituate 

them 




















them toallthe varieties of our wea- 
ther, and even to expofe them to 
eccaional colds, than by an ex- 
cefs of care and tendernefs to in- 
duce a delicacy of habit. 

Jn nurfing cradles are hurtful. 
Thev add much to the heat of the 
infants who are confined between 
their narrow fides. A hard mat- 

trafs is much cooler and on many 

accounts preferable. “The youths 
who are accuftomed to fleep on 
the floor with bare blankets, will 
pals through life with more inde- 

endénce and with greater advan- 
tages than they who are accuftom- 
edto the relaxing indulgencies of 
foft beds. 

On the propriety of ufing young 
children in this country to the 
cold bath, well informed phyfi- 
cians hold different opinions. In 
fomé habits it certainly does good 
by bracing the tender limbs and 
fortifying the body againft fudden 
changes of the air, while in others 
thethock istoo great. In general 
itmay néverthelefs be fafely af- 
firmed, that a great majority of 
our children would have a better 
chance for efcaping the difeafes of 
infancy, if they were from an ear! 
period of life habituated to the fre- 
quent ufe of the cold bath; and 
that very few cafes occur in which 
the daily wafhing of them in cold 
Water would not be of advantage. 

Providence has kindly furnithed 
us with an efficacious remedy for 
worms. Pink root is one of the 
beft vermifuges in the world, and 
the feafonable adminiftration of tt 
toour children, would fave them 
from what often proves a fource 
of difeafe and death. 

The months of April and May 
have been found by long experi- 
ence to be unfriendly to children 
ia Charlefton. Parents fhould, 


therefore, make arrangements for 
“ceping them out of the city dur- 
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ing thefe two months. Country 
air is of fingular utility not only 
for preventing but curing that vo- 
miting and purging which attacks 
children on the approach of warm 
weather. Where a retreat to the 
country is not practicable, the 
next beft preventative of this dan- 
gerous complaint is cold bathing. 

The ftomachs and.inteftines of 
infants fhould be well cleanfed 
foon after they are born. Tiiat 
mothers fhould reft for feveral 
hours after their delivery is ad- 
vifable. While they are recruit- 
ed by repofe after the fufferings 
of parturition, their offspring may 
be prepared for fucking with fafe- 
ty. This can only be done by 
thoroughly emptying their fto- 
machs and inteftines. 

On this occafion give me leave 
to obferve, that the writings of 


_phyficians who have practifed in 


colder climates are not applicable 
to this country. They reprefent 
the firft milk of mothers as futhi- 
cient to carry off the meconium 
of new born infants, ‘but the con- 
trary is known among us to every 
practitioner of phyfic.» Milk ei- 
ther has not the fame qualities, or 
does not produce the dame effects 
in warm as in cold coi ntries. In 
this climate it not only often fails 
in carrying off from new born 
infants thofe crudities, the reten~ 
tion’of which gives rife to many 
difeafes, but inftead thereof, by 
mingling with them, produces: 
fuch difturbances in the alimen- 
tary canal, as frequently iflue in 
immediate death. Much of the: 
mortality among children, efpe- 

cially on plantations, is owing to 
this caufe. Overlaying, which is 

commonly faid to be the oceafion 

of their deaths, takes place much 

feldomer than has been fuppofed. 

The locked jaw of infants fre- 


quently arifes from the irritation 
, excited 
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excited by the mixture of milk 


with meconium. If there is any 
one direction of primary confe- 
quence for preferving the health, 
and even the lives of infants, it is 
to empty their ftomachs and bow- 
els well before they are fuffered to 
fuck plentifully. A due attention 
to this matter would annually fave 
many lives. s 

For the prefervation of health 
and prevention of difeafes among, 
adults, much is to be avoided and 
muchis to bedone. In the for- 
mer clafs feveral particulars are to 
be reckoned. The firft I fhall 
mention is lying long in bed in 
the morning. 

The cooleft period of the day is 
a little before fun rifing. This 
naturally proves a temptation ta 
fpend thofe precious moments in 
fleep. If this is indulged, the body 
lies immerfed in the air which has 
been fouled by its perfpiration 
through the night, and in a fitua- 
tion which tends to relax it nearly 
as much as if it was in a vapour 
bath. By proper improvement of 
the morning, new Jife, vigour and 
fpirits are imparted for bearing the 
noon-tide heat; but by continu- 
ing to fleep} or even to loll, this 
opportunity of recruiting is loft ; 
the languorand debility which re- 
fulted from;the preceding day 
continues to increafe, tilla change 
of feafon brings relief. The cool 
morning air acts like the cold 
bath in invigorating the body, and 
has an advantage over it by being 
inhaled and applied to the vitals. 


In another view of this fubjeét, it 


may be added, that a man who 
rifes early will comparatively add 
feven years of the beft time for 
ftudy and bufinefsto a life of fixty- 
ty-five. Though early rifing is 
very wholefome, yet going abroad 
in the morning in the country, 
while the: grafs is covered with 
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dew, frequently produces fevers, 
To obtain the good, unmixed with 
the evil, the moft fhould be made 
of the cool morning air, but with. 
out wetting our feet with damp 
grafs, or otherwife expofing our. 
felvesto an undue abforption of 
that moifture which abounds for 
fome time after the rifing of the 
fun. As a further precaution 
againft the chills of the mornin " 
it would be prudent never to go a. 
broad with an empty ftomach, 
A glafs of cold water, or flice of 
bread, or a draught of fome bitter 
tea, taken immediately after rifing, 
would be beneficial. 

The above cautions of avoiding 
the morning dew may fafely be 
difpenfed with in many cafes. A 
man who wafhes his feet in cold 
water every day will hardly ever 
fuffer from walking abroad in 
the morning: nor will he who 
changes his fhoes, and wipes his 
feet foon after they are wet from 
dewy grafs. It may further be 
added, that if children were edu- 
cated as they ought to be, when 
grown up they would have little 
to fear from wet feet or morning 
dews. 

Immoderate drinking fhould be 
avoided in this climate. To add 
the ftimulus of large quantities of 
fpirituous liquors to the heat oc- 
cafioned by a warm atmofphere, 
is to add fuel to fire. Every evil 
that naturally refults from an ex- 
cefs of heat, is aggravated by a 
plentiful ufe of ardent {fpirits. 
Thefe tend to inflame the blood, 
and concur with a warm fun in 
wearing out the vitals, haftening 
on a premature old age and an un- 
timely death. How far it would 


be for the benefit of our country 
to exterminate the ufe of diftilled 
{pirits, I will not undertake to de- 
termine, but have no hefitation 10 


pronouncing, that the fum of evil 
refulting 
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gelulting from their abufe infinite- 
jy outweighs all the good ‘that 
fows from them. 

- The habit of immoderate drink- 
ing, when once begun, hurries on 
its unhappy votaries almoft irre- 
fitibly. In the intervals of fo- 
briety, they feel a faintnefs and 
oppreflion which is intolerably 
diftreffing. For this they find no 
relief but in a fecond intoxication. 
As the liquor loies its ftimulus, 
the dofe muft be increafed fo as to 
procure an abatement of painful 
fenfations. The remedy proves 


‘ worfe than the difeafe, and both 


continue to increafe in a fatal pro- 
greflion from bad to worfe, from 
ordinary grog to undiluted Jamai- 
ca {pirits: even the latter become 
infuficient to warm the ftomach, 
and inftances fometimes occur 
where the hotteft peppers have 
been added to the warmeft fpirits 
to take off their fancied coldnefs. 
To enumerate all the difeafes 
which are brought on in this warm 
climate, by the abufe of ardent 
Spirits, would far exceed the limits 
to which I muft confine myfelf. 
Suffice it to obferve, that among 
them isthe deftruction of the digef- 
tive powers, obftruéctions of the ab- 
dominal vifcera, dropfiesand mad- 
nefs. Nothing can more powerful- 
ly illuftrate the pernicious effects 
of rum than the havoc it makes 
among the Indians, who, froma 
robuft and hardy race, by the free 
ufe‘of that pernicious liquid,  be- 
come mad, wafte away, and die. 
They whd with to preferve health, 
fhould fummon up all their refo- 
lution to prevent the blandith- 
ments.of company, or the feduc- 
tions of appetite, from inducing 
them to deviate into the paths of 
intemperance; for, when once 
they have entered on that courfe, 
their return to the practice of that 
moderation and fobriety which 
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health requires, is always difficult 
and often impofiible. 

Of the many forms in which 
ardent {pirits are taken to the pre- 
judice of health, none is more in- 
jurious thanedrams. Under the 
infidious fhew of fortifying the 
body againftfogey and damp wea- 
ther, the praéctice of daily drink- 
ing drams_ has flain its thoufands. 
It gives a temporary ftimulus to 
the fyftem, but this is foon fol- 
lowed with increafed debility. It 
creates a falfe appetite, and tempts 
to the eating of moreolid food 
than either nature craves or the 
ftomach can digeft. Thefe are 
its firft effects. In procefs of time, 
confequences of an oppofite na- 
ture are produced. A lofs of ap- 
petite, at leaft for breakfaft, is a 
common complaint among thofe 
who have long been in the habit 
of drinking drams. ‘To the evils 
refulting from this fource, phyfi- 
cians have jometiines incautioufly 
contributed by recommending the 
‘ufe of bitters. Though the bitters 
taken in fubftance, or in water, 
may be ufeful, the fpirits in which 
they are moftly prepared infenfibly 
lead to the pra&tice of dram drink- 
ing. Huxham’s tincture of the 
bark is, on thefe principles, the 
occafion of much mifchief. It 
would be for the intereft of pa- 
tients that phvficians fhould never 
prefcribe the internal ufe of any 
medicines prepared in fpirits, ex- 
cept fuch as are taken in fmall 
dofes. They pay too dearly for 
being cured of fevers or bad ap- 
petites, who, by takéng {pirituous 
tinétures for that. purpofe, con- 
tract a fondnefs for drams. On 
this fubje&, it is worthy of re- 
mark, -that health is oftem much 
injured by thofe who are at all 
hours of the day fipping fpirituous 
liquors, though they are never in- 


toxicated. Jt is a good general 
rule 
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rule never to drink any thing 
ftronger than water, except at our 
meals. 

An intemperate ufe of animal 
food fhrould be avoided in this 
climate, efpecially in fummer. 
Excefs in eating is as bad as excefs 
in drinking. It excites a greater 
opprefion, and requires a greater 
exertion of the digeftive organs. 
The warmer the weather, the 
greater is the tendency to putre- 
faction. It cannot be expected, 
that meat which becomes tainted 
in a few hours in market, can be 
much longer otherwife when it is 
taken immoderately into the fto- 
mach. As often as an undue pro- 
portion of meat is taken at a meal, 
nature is not only oppreffed, but 
a foundation is laid for putrid 
difeafes. Perhaps in this view of 
the matter, a fall proportion of 
falted meat, as being lefs difpofed 
to putrefaction than frefh, would 
be more fuitable aliment in fum- 
mer than has generally been fup- 
pofed. 

Inactivity isanother of the evils 
againft which the votaries of health 
fhould fix their moft determined 
oppofition. Many of our fum- 
mer difeafes arife from fuppref- 
fed perfpiration. From whatever 
caufe this proceeds, languor and 
Jaffitude are the immediate confe- 
quences. Thefe unpleafant fen- 
fations ought to be inftantly re- 
moved; but to accomplifh that 
defirable obje&, recourfe fhould 
immediately be had to fuch aétive 
exertions as are calculated to re- 
ftore an equable and free perfpi- 
ration. Our feelings on thefe oc- 
cafions deceive us. 
fuade us to indulge in reft, buta 
regard to health leads to activity. 
The fenfe of wearinefs, which a- 
rifes from {npprefled perfpiration, 
is more eafily overcome by refift- 
ing than-yielding. The perfon 


They per- | 
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who fits or lies down will find his 
laffitude to continue and increafe; 
but he, who, in Oppofition to his 
own feelings, makes a proper ex. 


ertion of his active powers, wil]. 


foon be relieved from it. 

The effects of exercife in pro- 
moting digeftion, and all the re. 
gular funétions of animal life, are 
too well known to need illuftra- 
tion. Suffice it to obferve, by 
way of applying the general ob- 
fervation to our local fituation, 
that fram the great moifture of 
our atmofphere, impediments toa 
free per{piration frequently occur. 
Thefe fhould be counteracted by 
fuch conftant, equable activity as, 


without heating the body, wilk 


keep all the fecretions in their due 
order and proportion. 

Among the evils refulting from 
indolence, a fondnefs for arink- 
ing ardent {pirits is not the leaft. 
Human nature is fo conftituted 
that it requires fomething to agi- 
tate it. Where the mind and bo- 
dy are both unemployed, the fti- 
mulus of ftrong liquor becomesde- 
firable, as a means of exciting fen- 
fations, and of obviating the irk- 


fomenefs of having nothing to do. . 


Inaétivity is thus doubly de- 
ftructive to health. Firft, by its 
own primary effects; and, fecond- 
ly, by ledding to intemperance. 

‘Lonz fittings at meals fhould 
be avoided in this climate. Ail 
the evils refulting from the four- 
ces which have been already men- 
tioned, are increafed by the fa- 
fhionable cuftom of {pending three 
or four hours at the dinner table, 
for it leads to them all. The ufe 
of fegars has the fame tendency. 
They occafion a wafte of the fali- 
va, and of courfe injure the di- 
geftion of our food. They pro- 
duce artificial thirft, and confe- 
quently lead to tippling. By tak- 


ing off that fenfe of uneafinefs 
which 
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which refults from having nothing 
to do, they deftroy one of the 
moft: powerful incentives to ac- 
tion, and lead to habits of indo- 
lence. Theifmoke of the fegars 
tends to correct the moifture of the 
atmofphere, and the ufe of them 
in fome conftitutions may advan- 
tageoufly evacuate redundant 
phiegm; but the fmalh: advanta- 
procured in this way’ are out- 
weighed by many greater evils 
which flow from their daily ufe. 
Sudden changes from hot to 
cold air, violent exertions, de- 
preffing paflions, hard rides, long 
walks, great fatigue, and excefles 
of all kinds, fhould be guarded 
againft by thofe who are anxious 
for the prefervation of health. 

Thefe cautions are particularly 
neceflary in the interval between 
Jun¢ and Ogtober; for, during 
that time, there is fuch a morbid 
iritability of the whole fyftem, 
that irregularities, which in other 
months of the year might be harm- 
lefs, feldom fail of immediately 
crawing after them ferious confe- 
quences. 

Hunting clubs fhould be wholly 
difcontinued through the fummer. 
They begin with violent exercife, 
andthisis followed by plentiful eat- 
ingand drinking. After exceffive 
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per{piration has been excited by 
thefe means, aride lateinthe even- 
ing clofes the fcene. Few fituations 
occur in which there is fo dan- 
gerous a combination of the canfes 
of our fevers as takes place on 


thefe occafiens. For fimilar rea- 
fons the game of fives, cricket, 
and in fhort every {pecies of di- 
verfion or exercife that requires 
violent exertions, fhould be aban- 
doned in warm weather. 

The time of expofure to the 
fun fhould be fhortened as much 
as poffible. While we are necef- 
farily expofed to it, we fhould ab- 
ftain from ardent {pirits, and 
fhould avoid ftanding fill. It 
would alfo be proper to proteé 
our heads from the effeéts of heat, 
by wearing white hats. Thefe 
will be much the better for deep 
crowns on fuch a conftruétion as 
leaves a vacancy between the head 
and the hat. Fafhion, which fel- 
dom confults either health or con- 
venience, has lately deviated into 
what is falutary, by introducing 
the ufe of flapped hats on the a- 
bove conftruétion. Long- may 
this fafhion continue, or rather 
may it never ceafe to be the fa» 
fhion in Carolina. 

(To be continued.) 





THE BEGGAR: 


YHE heat of the day was over; 
thé evening was very fine— 

we all fat in the entry—and the 
door ftood-open—a feeble cough 
announced his approach—*‘ O! 
a beggar! a begear! fhut the door, 
for he is coming this way.” But 
had got too near—fomething, 
that had been a hat, was before in 


$s hand—a woollen rag covered 
the holes in the crown, to prevent 
the Money from falling through. 
hy do you not go to work?” 


“ 
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He had no need to anfwer-—it was 
not quite dark. Oldage crawled 
forward, and pointed at his hoary 
locks—at the bend of his back: 
and caft an eye of reliamce upon 
the ftrength of his itaff——Palfy 
fhook his head, and faid it was 
impoffible—* You fhould have 
taken care, while young, to have 
laid up for old age; prodigality, 
idlenefs, and vice have brought 
you to this.” A ftufh of refent+ 
ment came over his cheek, and 
pait 
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paft away ina moment. Charity, 
who fat among us, in the fhape of 
a lady, (with a tear on her cheek, 
more becoming than the richett 
gem that everadorned vain beauty ) 
inftantly took his part. * Perhaps 
he has met with {ome unmerited 
misfortunes; perhaps defpair has 
prefled the poor old man, and 
bowed his body down. If indif- 
cretion have been his fault, he 
did not forefee the confequence. 
Let us ‘not infult his afflictions; 
but rather pay him for his ufual 
leffon.” By this time her money 
was in her hand, and the old man 
received it with a look of admira- 
tion and gratitude, which I will 
not pretend to defcribe. 

We will not own that it was 
fhame made us all, except the 
"fquire, follow her example. He 
declared that “ we all ought to 
be punithed for encouraging va- 
grants”—he offered to ftop him 
for examination: “* Why do you 
not {tay in your own town, and 





A valuable and important Difcevery: 


be taken care of?” He repli 
tottering away, “the prophet hath 
honour fave in his own coun 
but the beggar no where.” More 
queftions the ’fquire would hays 
afked, but the old man left Cop. 
{cience behind, to anfwer for him, 
Mifs Affeétation, who had fled at 
his approach, now returned—the 
faid, ** thefe beggars came in fuch 
ragged clothes, and difcovered 
their nakednefs foy that it was 
impoflible for a modeft woman to 
be prefent.”—Charity looked with 
a {mile of fuperiority; but I cap- 
not fay contempt. “ Po, po,” {aid 
the young gallant, who had fled 
and returned with Mifs Affeéta- 
tion, ** can we find nothing but 
this old fellow to talk about! | 
wifh they would not come break- 
ing up company fo.” The fub- 
ject was dropped; and the ’iquire, 
young gallant, and Mifs Affeéta- 
tion had relief. 


TOM TACITURN. 








A VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 
[From Captain Cook’s Voyages] 


O cure the fiefh of animals in 

tropical climates (lat. 20 N.) 
has been thought impracticable. 
The hogs -we cured were of vari- 
ous fizes, from four to twelve 
ftone, of fourteen pounds to each 
ftone; they were flaughtered in the 
afternoon; after fcalding off the 
hair, and removing the entrails, 
they were cut into pieces of four 
or eight pounds; thd bones taken 
out of the legs and chine; and of 
the large hogs the ribs were ex- 
tracted; and the coagulated bldod 
taken away carefully from the 
veiris. This being done, the pieces 
were given to the falter, while 
warm, and when well rubbed 
with falt, placed in a heap-on a 


ftage, expofed to air, covered with 
planks, and preffed with heavy 
weights. Next evening, they were 
again well wiped and examined, 
the fuipicious parts taken away, 
then put into a tub of very frong 


pickle, and examined again: if 


any of the pieces had not taken 
the falt, thefe were taken out, put 
into freth pickle, and finally, the 
whole again examined at the end 
of fix days; and after being flight- 


ly preffed, putting a thin layer of 


{alt between the pieces, they were 
barrelled up. At the end of 12 
months, the hog’s fleth, fo cured, 
was found to be in excellent cop 
dition. 
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dn Hiftorical Account of the Rife and Progrefs of the Englift Stage, and 
of the Ciconomy and Ufages of cur Ancient Theatres. 


[Continued from page 478, and concluded. ] ' 


N the infancy of the Englith 
ftage it was cuftomary in every 
‘ece to introduce a Clown, “ by 


his mimick geftures to breed in. 


the lefs capable mirth and laugh- 
ter.” Theprivileges of the Clown 
were very extenfive; for, between 
the ats, and fometimes between 
the fcenes, he claimed a right to 
enter on the ftage, and to excite 
merriment by any {pecies of buf- 
foonery that ftruck him. Like 
the Harlequin of the Italian Ca- 
medy, his wit was often extem- 
|, and he fometimes entered 
into a conteft of raillery and far- 
cafin with fome of the audience. 
He generally threw his thoughts 
into hobbling doggrel verfes, 
which he made fhorter or longer 
as he foand convenient;. but, 
however irregular his metre might 
be, or whatever the length of his 
verfes, he always took care to tag 
them with words of correfponding 
found: like Dryden’s Doeg, 
“He faggotted his notions as they fell, 


“And it they rhym’d and rattled, all was 
well,” 


Thomas Wilfon and Richard 
Tarleton, both fworn fervants to 
Queen Elizabeth, were the moft 
popular performers of that time in 
this department of the drama, and 
are highly praifed by the Conti- 
huator of Stowe’s Annals, for 
* their. wondrous, plentiful, plea- 

Vor. VI. No. 9. 


fant, and extemporal wit.” Tarle- 
ton, whole comick powers were 
fo great, that, according to Sir 
Richard Baker, ‘ he delighted the 
{pectators before he had fpoken a 
word,” is thus defcribed in a very 
rare old pamphlet: . “* The next 
by his fute of ruffet, his buttoned 
cap, his taber, his ftanding on the 
toe, and other tricks,’ I knew to 
be either the body or refemblance 
of farlton, who living, for his 
pleafant conceits was of all men 
liked, and dying, for mirth left 
not his like.” In 1611 was pub- 
litued a book entitled his Feafs, in 
which fome fpecimens are given 
of the extempore wit which our 
anceftors thought fo excellent. 
As he was performing fome part 
“at the Bull in Bifhops-gate-ftreet, 
where the Queenes players of- 


tentimes played,” while he was. 


‘kneeling down toafke his fathers 
bleffing,”’ a fellow in the gallery 
threw an apple at him, which hit 
him. on the cheek. He immedi- 
ately took up the apple, and ade 
vancing to the audience, addrefled 
them in thelfe lines : 


<< Gentlemen, this fellow, with his face 
of mapple,* 

‘< Inftead of a pippin hath thrown me an 
apple 5 

*¢ But as foran apple he hath caft a crab, 

‘¢ So inflead of an honeft woman God 
hath fent him a drab.” 


B “ The 


* This appears to have been formerly a common farcafm. There is a tradition 


yet preferved in Stratford, of Shakfpeare 
ken blackfmith to a maple. The black 


a Mercer's door, with 
“ Now, Mr. Shakfpeare, 


’s comparing the carbuncled face of a drun- 


{mith accofted him, as he was leaning over 


tell me, if you can, 


<¢ The difference between a youth and a young man.” 


to which our poet immediately replied, 


«© Whou fon of fire, with thy face like a maple, ‘ 
“< The fame difference as between a fealded and 2 coddled apple. 


This anecdote was related near fifty y 
perfon then above eighty years of age, whole 


eats ago to a gentleman at Stratford, by a 


father might have been contemporary 
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“© The people,” fays the relater, 
* Jaughed heartily; for the fellow 
had a quean to his wife.” 

Another of thefe ftories, which 
I fhall give in the author’s own 
words, eftablifhes what L have al- 
ready mentioned, that it was cufs 
tomary for the clown to talk to 
the audience or the actors ad lidi- 
tum. 

* Atthe Bull at Bifhops-gate, 
wasa play of Henry the V. [the per- 
formance which preceded dhak- 
{peare’s,} wherein the judge was 
to take a box on the eare; and be- 
caufe fe was abfent that thould 
take the blow, Tarlton himfelfe, 
ever forward to pleafe, took upon 
him to play the fame judge, be- 
fides his owne part of the clowne; 
and Kael, then playing Henry the 
Fifth, hit Tarlton a found box in- 
deed, which made the people laugh 
the nore, becaufe it was he: but 
anon the judge goes in, and im- 
mediately Tarlton in his clownes 
cloaths comes out, and afks the 
actors, What news? O, faith one, 
had’{t thou been here, thou fhould- 
eft have feen Prince Henry hit the 
judge a terrible box on the eare. 
What, man, faid- Tarlton, {trike 
a judge! Leis true, i’faith, faidthe 
other. No other hke, faid Tarl- 
ton, and it could not be but ter- 
rible to the judge, when the report 
fo, terrifies me, that methinks the 
blowe remains {till on my cheeke, 
that it burnes again. The people 
laught at this mightily, and to this 
day I have heard it commended 
for rare; but no marvell, for he 
had many of thefe. But I would 
fee our clozunes ih thefe days doe the 
like... INo, L-warrant ye; and vet 
they think well of themfelves too.” 


with Shak‘peare. It is obfervable thaéa 
medy of Errors :’ 
* Thou 

The batk of the map! 


this tree (according to Evelyn) 


Speak no more than is Jet down 
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The laft words thew that this 
practice was not difcontinued jp 
the time of Shakfpeare, and we 
here fee that he had abundant 
réafon for his precept in Hamle: 
** Let thofe that-play your clowns, 


for 


them ; for there-be of them, that 
will themfelves laugh, to fet on 
fomie quantity of barren fpe@a- 
tors to laugh too; though in the 
mean time fome neceffary queftion of 
the play be th.n to be confider’d.” 
This practice was undoubtedly 
coéval with the Englifh ftage; for 
weare told that Sir Thomas More, 
while he lived as a page with 
Archbifhop Moreton, (about the 
year 1490,) as the Chriftmas plays 
were going on in the palace, would 
fometimes fuddenly ftep upon the 
ftage, “* without ftadying for the 
matter,”’ and exhibit a part of his 
own, which gave the audience 
much more entertainment than 
the whole performance befides.” 
But the peculiar province of 
the Clown was to entertain the 
audience after the play was finifh- 
ed, at which time themes were 
fometimes given to him by fome 
of the fpeétators, to defcant upon ; 
but more commonly the audience 
were entertained by a jig. Ajig 
was a ludicrous metrical compo- 
fition, often in rhyme, which was 
fung by the Clown, who likewife, 
I believe, occafionally danced, and 
was always accompanied by a ta- 
bor and pipe. In thefe jigs more 
perfons than one were fometimes 
introduced. The original of the 
entertainment which this buffoon 
afforded our anceftors between the 
aéts and after the play, may be 
raced to the fatirical ser 
0 


imiilar imagry may be traced in the * Co» 


gh now this grained face of mine be hid,” &c. 
'¢ is uncommoniy rough, and the grain of one of the forts of 
is “f undulated and crifped into variety of curls.” 
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of Greece, and the Atellans and 
Mimes of the Roman ftage. The 
Pxodiavrii and Emboliarie of the 
Mimes are undoubtedly the re- 
mote progenitors of the Vice and 
Cjown of our ancient dramas. 

No writer that [ have met with 
intimates that in the time of Shak- 
fpeare it was cuftomary to exhibit 
more than a fingle draimatick piece 
on one dav. Had any fhorter 
pieces, of the fame kind with our 
modern farces {(befide the jigs al- 
ready mentioned) been prefented 
after the principal performance, 
fore of them probably would 
have been printed; but there are 
fone extant of an earlier date than 
thetime of the Reftoration. The 
practice therefore of exhibiting 
two dramas fucceflively in the 
fame afterrioon, we may be af- 
fured, was not eftablifhed before 
thatperiod. But though our an- 
cient audiences were not gratified 
by the reprefentation of morethan 
one ‘drama in the fame day, the 
entertainment in the middle of 
the reign of Elizabeth was diver- 
fified, and the populace diverted, 
by vaulting, tumbling, flight of 
hand, and morrice-dancing; and 
inthe time of of Shakfpeare, by 

the extemporaneous buffoonery 
ofthe Clown, whenever he chofe 
to folicit the attention of the au+ 
dience; by finging and dancing 
between the aéts, and either a fong 
orthemetricai jig already defcribed 
at theend of the piece: a mixture 
Aot more heterogeneous than that 
with which we are now daily pre- 
fented, a tragedy and a farce. In 
the dances, I believe,’ not only 
men, but boys in women’s drefles, 
Wereintroduced: a praétice which 
prevailed in the Grecian ftage, and 
in France till late in the laft cen- 
tury. 

The amufements of our ancef- 
tors, before the commencement 
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of the play, were of various kinds. 
While fome part of the audience 
entertained themfelves with read- 
ing, or playing at cards, others 
were employed in lefs refined o¢- 
cupations; in drinking ale, or 
{moking tobacco: with thefe, and 
nuts and apples they were furnifh- 
ed by male attendants, of whofe 
clamour a fatirical writer of the 
time of James I. loudly coniplains. 
In 1633, when Prynne publifhed 
his Hifriomeftixn, women fmoked 
tobacco in the play-houfes as well 
as men. , 

t was a common prattice to 
carry table-books to the theatre, 
and either from curiofitv, or en- 
mity to the author, or fome other 
motive, to write down paflages 
of the play that was reprefented; 
and there is reafon to believe that 
the imperfect and mutilated copies 
of one or two of Shakfpeare’s 
dramas, which are yet extant, 
were taken down by the ear or ih 
fhort-hand during the exhibition. 

At the end of the piece, the 
actors, in noblemen’s houfes and 
in taverns, where plays were fre- 
quently performed, prayed for the 
health and profperity of their pa- 
trons; and in the public theatres, 
for the king ‘and queen. This 
prayer fometimes made part of tbe 
epilogue. Hence, probably, as 
Mr. Stevens has obferved, the ad- 
dition of Vivant rex et regina, to 
the modern play-bills. 

Plays in the time of our author, 
began at one o'clock in the after- 
noon; and the exhibition was 
fometimes finifhed in two hours. 
Even in 1667, they commenced 
at three o’clock. About thirty 
years afterwards, (in 1696,) thea- 
trical entertainments began ap 
hour later. : : 

We have feen that in the in- 
fancy of our ftage, Myfteries were 


ufually ated in churches; = 
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the practice of exhibiting religi- 
ous dramas in buildings appropri- 
ated to the fervice of reiigion on 
the Lord’s-day certainly continu- 
ed after the Reformation. 

During the reign of Queen Ehi- 
zabeth plays were exhibited in the 
public theatres on Sundays, as well 
as on other days of the week. The 
licence granted by that queen to 
James Burbage in 1574, which 
lias been already printe.! in a for- 
mer page, fhews that they were 
then reprefented on that day, ox 
of the kaurs of prayer. 

Weare told indeed by John 
Field, in his Declaration of God's 
Fudgment at Paris Garden, that in 
the year 1580 * the majiftrates of 
the city of London obtained from 
Queene Elizabeth, that all hea- 
thenifh playes and enterludes 
fhould be banifhed upon Sabbath 
dayes.” This prohibition, how- 
ever, probably lafted but a fhort 
time; for her majefty, when fhe 
vifited Oxford in 1592, did not 
{cruple to be prefent at a theatrical 
exhibition on Sunday night, the 
24th of September ia that year. 
Duriag the reign of James the 
Firft, tnough dramatick entertain- 
ments were performed at court on 
Sundays, I believe, no plays were 
publickly reprefented on that day; 
and by the ftatute 3 Car. I. c. i. 
their exhibition on the Sabbath 
day was abfolutely prohibited: 
yet, notwithtanding this aét of par- 
Jiament, both plays and mafques 
were performed at court on Sun- 
days, during the firft fixteen years 
of the reign of that king, and cer- 
tainly in private houfes, if not on 
the publick ftage. 

It has been a queftion, whether 
it was formerly acommon practice 
to ride on horfeback to the play- 
houfe; a circumance that wou'd 
fcarcely deferve coufideration, if 
were not in fume fort conne4ted 


with our author’s hiftory, a Piau- 
fidle ftory having been built on 
this foundation, relative to hisfrk 
introduction to the ftage. 

_ The modes of conveyance to 
the theatre, anciently, as at pre. 
fent, feem to have been various; 
fome going in coaches, others on 
horfeback, and many by water. 
To the Globe playhoufe the com. 
pany probably were conveyed by 
water; to that in Blackfriars, the 
gentry went either in coaches, or 
on horfeback; and the common 
people on foot. 

Piays in the time of King James 
the Firft, (and probably after. 
wards,) appear to have been per- 
formed every day at each theatre 
curing the winter feafon, except 
in the time of Lent, when they 
were not permitted on the fermon 
days, as they were called, thatis, 
on Wednefday and Friday; nor 


onthe other days of the week, 


except by fpecial licence; which 
however was cbtained by a fee 
paid to the Mafter of the Revels. 
Inthe fummer feafon the ftage ex- 
hibitions were continued, but 
Guring the long vacation they were 
lefs frequentiy repeated. How- 
ever, it appears from Sir Henry 
Herbert’s Manufcript, that the 
king’s company ufually brought 
out two or three new plays at the 
Globe every fummer. 

Though, from the want of 
newfpapers and other periodical 
publications, intelligence was not 
{> fpeedily circulated im former 
times as at prefent, our ancient 
theatres do not appear to have la- 
boured under anv difadvantage in 
this refpect; for the players print- 
edand expofed accounts of the 
pieces that they intended to exhi- 
bit, which, however, did not con- 
tain a lift of the characters, or the 
names of the actors by whom 
they were reprefented. 


The 




























The long and whimfical titles 
which are prefixed to the quarto 
copies of our author’s plays, were 
yndoubtedly either written by 
bookfellers, or tranfcribed from 
the play-bills of thetime. They 
were equally calculated to attract 
the notice of the idle gazer in the 
walks of St. Paul’s, or to draw a 
crowd about fome vociferous An- 
tolyeus, who perhaps was hired 
by the players thus to raife the 
expectations of the multitude. It 
jsindeed abfurd to fuppofe, that 
the modeft Shak{peare, who has’ 
more than once apologized for his 
tutored lines, faould in his ma- 
nafcripts have entitled any of. his 
dramas moff excellent and pleafant 


performances. 


It is uncertain at what time the 
vfage of giving authors a benefit 
on the third day of the exhibition 
of their piece; commenced. Mr. 
Oldys, in one of his manufcripts, 
intimates that dramatick poets had 
anciently their benefit on the firft 
ay that a new play was repre- 
fented; a regulation which would 
have been very favouralile to fome 
of the ephemeral produétions of 
modern times. 1 have found no 
authority which proves this to 
have been the cafe in the time of 
Shak{peare; but at the beginning 
of the prefent century it appears 
tohave been cuftomary in Lent 
forthe players of the theatre in 
Drary-lane to divide the profits of 
the firft reprefentation of a new 
play among them. 

From D’Avenant, indeed, we 
learn, that in the latter part of the 
teign of queen Elizabeth, the poet 
had his benefit on the fecond day. 
As it was a general prattice, in 
the time of Shakfpeare, to fell 
the copy of the play to the theatre, 

imagine, in fuch cafes, an author 
derived no other advantage from 
his piece, than what arofe from 
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the fale of it. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he found it more beneficial 
to retain the copy-right in hisown 
hands; and when he did fo, I fup- 
pofe he hada benefit. It is cer- 
tain that the giving authors the 
profits of the third exhibition of 
their play, which feems to have 
been the ufual mode during a 
great part of the laft century, was 
an eftablifhed cuftom in the year 
1612; for Decker, in the prologue 
to one of his comedies, Hits in 
that year, fpeaks of the poet’s 
third day. 

The unfortunate Otway. had 
no more than one benefit on the 
production of a new play; and 
this too,-it feems, he was fome- 
times forced to mortgage, before 
the piece was acted. Southerne 
was the firft dramatick writer who 
obtained the emoluments arifing 
from two reprefentations; and to 
Farquhar, in the year 1700, the 
benefit of a third was granted; 
but this appears to have been a 
particular favour to that gentle- 
man; for, for feveral years 2fter- 
wards dramatick poets had only 
the benefit of the third and fixth 
performance. 

The profit of three reprefenta- 
tions did not become the eftab-. 
lifhed right of authors till after 
the year 1720. 

Tothe honour of Mr. Addifon, 
it fhould be remembered, that he 
firft difcontinued the ancient, but 
humiliating practice of diftribut- 
ing tickets, and foliciting compa- 
ny to attend at the theatre, on the 
poet’s nights. sade 

When an author fold his piece 
to the fharers or proprietors of a 
theatre, it could not be performed 
by any other company, and re- 
mained for feveral years unpub- 
lifhed; but, when that was not 
the cafe, he printed it for fale, to 


which many feem to have been 
induced 
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iaduced from an apprehenfion Henrietta Maria, however, w 
that an imperfect copy might be fometimes to the publick thea, 
from the prefs without their at Blackfriars. I find from > 
confent. Thecuftomary priceof Council-books, that in the time 
a copy of a play, et oe of of cae - pounds was the 
Shak{peare, appears to have been yment for a play perf: 
twenty nobles, a fix pounds thir- fote her; pet se Laces: 
teen fhillingsand four pence. The or fix pounds thirteen’ hilline 
play when printed was fold for and four-pence, as the valle 
fix-nence: andthe ufual prefent and ftated fee; and three pounds 
from a patron, itr return fora de- fix fhillings and eight-pence, by 
dication, was forty fhillings. way of bounty or reward. The 
On the firft day of exhibitinga The fame fum, as Ilearnfrom the 
new play, the prices of admiffion manufcript notes of Lord Stay. 
appear to have been raifed, fome- hope, Treafurer of the chamber 
times to double, fometimes to to king James the Firft, continued 
treble, prices; and this feems to to be paid during his reign: and 
have been occafionally praétifed this was the ftated payment during 
on the benefit-nights of authors, the reign of*hkis fucceffor alfo, 
ndon the reprefentation of ex-. Plays at court were ufually per- 
penfive plays, to the year 1726, formed at night, by which means 
in the prefent century. they did not interfere with the 
Dramatick poets in ancient regular exhibition at the publick 
times,as at prefent, were admitted theatres, which was early: in the 
gratis into the theatre. afternoon; and thus the royal 
It appears from Sir Henry Her- bounty was for fo much a clear 
bert’s office-book, that the king’s_ profit to the company: but when 
company between the years 1622, a play was commanded to be per- 
and 1641, produced either at formed at any of the royal pala- 
Blackfriars or the Globe at leaft ces in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
four new plays every year. Every don, by which the ators were 
play, before it was reprefented on prevented from deriving any pro- 
the ftage, was licenfed by the fit from a publick exhibition on 
mafter of the Revels, for which the fame dav, the fee, as appears 
received inthe time of Queen from a manufcript in the Lord 
Elizabeth but a noble, though ata Chamberlain’s office, was, in the 
fubfequent period the ftatedfeeon year 1630, and probably in Shak- 
this occafion rofe to two pounds. {peare’s time alfo, twenty pounds; 
Neither Queen Elizabeth, nor and this circumftance I formerly 
King James the Firft, norCharles tated, as ftrongly indicating that 
the Firft, I believe, ever went to the fum laft mentioned was a very 
the publick theatre; but they fre- confiderable produce on any one 
quently ordered plays to be per- reprefentation at the Blackfriars or 
formed at court, which were re- Globe playhoufe. The office- 
prefented in the royal theatre cal- book whichI have fo often quot- 
led the Cockpit, in Whitehall: ed, has fully confirmed my ¢02- 
aud the aétors of the king’s com- jeéture. ~ 
pany were fometimes command- The cuftom of pafling a final 
ed to attend his majefty in his cenfure on plays at their firft ex- 
fummer’s progrefs, to perform be- hibition, is as ancient as the time 


ptf: oO n 
fore him in the country, Quech of our author; for no lefs ray 
three 
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lays of his rival, Ben John- 
a cle to have been defer- 
«edly ‘damned; and Fletcher’s 
Faithful Shepherde/’, and the Knight 
of the’ burning Pefile, written by 
him and Beaumont, underwent 
the fame fate. 

It is not eafy to afcertain what 
were the emoluments ofa fuccefs- 
fyl actor in the time of Shak- 
fpeate. They had not then an- 
nual benefits, as at prefent. ‘The 
clear emoluments of the theatre, 
after deduting the nightly ex- 
pences for lights, men otcafion- 
ally hired for’ the evening, &c. 
which in Shak{peare’s houfe’ was 
bat forty-five’ thillings, were di- 
vided into fhares, of which part 
belonged to the proprietors, who 
were called houfekeepers, and the 
remainder was divided among the 
a@ors, according to their’ rank 
and: merit. I fufpeét ‘that the 
whole ‘clear receipt was divided 
into forty fhares, of which per- 
haps the houfekeepers or proprie- 
tors had fifteen, the ators twen- 
ty-two, and three were devoted 
to the purchafe of new ‘plays, 
drefles, &e. From Ben Johnfon’s 
Poetafer, it fhould feem, that one 
of the performers had feven fhares 
and ahalf; but of what integral 
fum is not mentioned. ‘The per- 
fon alluded to, (if any perfon.was 
alluded to, which is not certain,) 
muft, I think, have been a pro- 
prietor, as well as a principal ac- 
tor. Our poet in his Hamlet {peaks 
ofa whole'fhare, as io contempti- 
We emolument; and fromthe 
fame play we learn, that fome of 
the performers had ‘only ‘half a 
eer Others probably had ftill 
efs, 

It appears from a deed execut- 
ed by Thomas Killigrew’ and 
others, that in the year 1666, the 
whole profit arifing from aéting 


Plays, mafques, &c. at'the king’s 
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theatre, was divided into twelve 
Shares and three quarters, of which 
Mr. Killigrew, ‘the manager, had 
two fhares-and three quarters; and 
if we may trait to the flatement 
in another very curious paper, in- 
ferted below, (which however was 
probably exaggérated) each fhare 
produced, atthe loweft calculay 
tion, about 2sok:per ann. ser; and 
the total clear profits confequently 
were about 31871. 10s. 

‘Thefe thares were then. diftri- 
buted. among the proprietors: of 
the theatre, wheat that time were 
not actors, the performers, andithe 
dramatic poets, who were retained 
in the fervice‘of the theatre; and 
receiveda. part of the annual pro- 
duce as a compenfation’ for | the 
pieces which they produced. 

Ina paper delivered bySirHenry. 
Herbert to Lord Clarendon and 
the Lord Chamberlain, ‘July a2, 
1662, which’ will be foandinw 
fubfequent page, he ftates the emo- 
lument which Mr. Thomas Killi- 
grew then derived (from his two 
fhares and three quarters) at rgl. 
6s. per week; according towhich 
ftatement each fhare in the kimg’s: 
company produced but twoohun- 
dred and ten pownds ten fhillings 
ayear. In Sir William D’Awe- 
nant’s company, from the) time 
their new theatre was opened in 


Portugal-row, near Lincoln’sInw | 


fields, (April 1662,)+ the totat re- 
ceipt (after deducting the nightly 
charges of **men hirelings and 
“ other cuftomary ¢xpences,’’) 
was divided into fifteen fhares, of 
which it was agreed by articles 
previoufly entered into, that. tex 
fhould belong to. D’ Avenanp; -viz: 
two towards ‘the hoyfe-rent, 
buildings, feaffolding, and making 
of frames for {cenes; one for a 
provifion of habits, properties, and 
{cenes, fora fupplement of the 
faid theatre; and feven to marne 
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tain allthe women thatarc to per- 
form or reprefent- women’s parts, 
in tragedies, comedies, 8c. and 
in confideration of ereéting and 
eftablifhing his’ actors, to be a 
company, and hisypatns and ex- 
pences for that purpofe for many 
vears.” The other five . fhares 
were ‘divided in :various propor- 
tions among: the \reft of the troop. 

In the paper ahove_referred to 
it is ftated by Sir Henry. Herbert, 
that D’Avenant ** drew from thefe 
ten fhares two hundred pounds a 
week; and if that ftatement was 
correct, each fhare in his play- 
houfe then produced annually fix 
hundred pounds, fuppofing the 
acting featon to have then lafted 
for thirtv weeks. 

Such were the emoluments of 
the theatre foon after the Refto- 
ration; which I have ftated bere, 
from: authentic documents, be- 
caufe they may ailift us in our 
conjectures concerning the pro- 
fits derived from ftage-exhibi- 
tions at a more remote and darker 
period. 

From the prices of-admiffion 
into our ancient theatres,-in the 
time of Shak{peare; which have 
been already noticed, 1 formerly 
conjectured, that .about twenty 
pounds was a confiderable receipt 
at the Blackfriars and Globe thea- 
tre, on any one day; and my con- 
jectureis now confirmed by indif- 
putable evidence. _In Sir Henry 
Hebert’s office-book, I. find the 
following curious notices on this 
fubje& under the year 1628. 

“The kinges company with a 
generall) confent -,and- alacritve 
have given mee the benefitt of too 
dayes in the yeare, the one in 
fummer, totherin winter, to bee 
taken out of the fecond dave of a ° 
revivedplaye, attmy ownechoyfe. 
The houfekeepers have likewy fe 
eiven their fhares, their dayly 
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charge only deduéted which comes 
to fome al. ¢s. this 25 May,1609 

‘* The benefit of the fir day, 
being a very unfeafonable one 
refpect of the weather, comes hut 
unto 4/. 155..0d,” 

This agreement fubGifted for 
five years and ahalf, during which 
time Sir Henry Herbert had ten 
benefits, the moft. profitable of 
which produced feventeen pounds 
and ten fhillings, ner, on the 22d 
of Nov. 1628, when Fletcher's 
Cufiom of the Country was perform- 
ed at .Blackfriars; andthe. leaf 
emolument which he received 
was on the reprefentation of a play 
which is not named, at the Globe, 
in the iummer of the year 1632, 
which produced only the fum of 


one pound and five fhillings, af- 


ter, deducting from the. total re- 
ceipt in each inftance, the nightly 
charge above mentioned, _I thal 
give below the receipt taken by 
him on,each of the ten perform. 
ances; from-which it appears that 
his clear profit at an average, on 
each of hisnights, was 82 19s. 4d. 
and the total nightly receipt was 
at an average, 11/. 45. 4d. 

On the 30th of Odtober, 1633, 
the managers of the king's com- 
pany agreed to pay. him the fixed 
fum of ten pounds, every Chrift- 
mas,,and. the fame fum at Mid- 
fummer, in lieu of his two bene- 
fits, which fums they regularly 
pay’d him from that time till the 
breaking out of the civil wars. 

From the. receipts on thefe be- 
nefits I am led to believe, that the 
prices were lower at the Globe 
theatre, and that therefore, though 
it was much larger than the win- 
ter theatre at Blackfriars, it did not 
produte'a greater fum of money 
on.any reprefentation. If we fup- 
pofe twenty pounds, Clear of the 
nightly charges already mention 


ed, to have been a very OORT: 
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able receipt at either of thefe 
houfes, and that this fu was in 
‘our poet’s time divided into forty 
fhares, of which fifteen were ap- 
propriated to the houfekeepers or 
yoprietors, three to the purchafe 
of copies of new plays, ftage-ha- 
bits, &c. and twenty-two to the 
aétors, then the performer, who 
had two fhares on the reprefenta- 
tion of each play, received, when 
the theatre was thus fuccefsful, 
twenty fhillings. But fuppofing 
the dverage nightly receipt (after 


_ deducting the nightly expences) 


to be about nine pounds, which 
we have feen to be the cafe, then 
his nightly dividend would be but 
nine fhillings, and his weekly 

fit, if they played five times a 
week, two pounds five fhillings. 
The acting feafon, I believe, at 
that time, lafted forty weeks. In 
each of the companies then fub- 
fifting, there were about twenty 
perfons, fix of whom probably 
were principal, and the others 
fubordinate; fo that we may fup- 
pole two fhares to have been the 
teward of a principal aétor; fix 
of the fecond clafs perhaps en- 
joyed 2 whole fhare each; and 
tach of the remaining eight half 
afhare. On allthefe data, I think 
it may be fafely concluded, that 
the performers of the firft clafs 
did not derive from their profef- 
fion more than ninety pounds a 
year at the utmoft, Shakfpeare, 
Heminge, Condell, Burbadge, 
Lowin, and Taylor, had without 
doubt, other fhares as proprie- 
tors or leafeholders; but what the 
different proportions’ were which 
each of them poffefled in that 
tight, it is now impoflible to afcer- 
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tain. According to the fuppofition 
already ftated, that fifteen fhares 
out of forty were appropriated to 
the proprietors, then was there on 
this account a fum-of fix hundred 
and feventy-five pounds anhually 
to be divided among them. Our 
poet, as author, actor and proprie- 
tor, probably received from the 
theatre about two hundred pounds 
a year.——Having, aftera very long 
fearch, lately difcovered the will 
of Mr. Heminge, I hoped*to have 
derived from it fome information 
on this fubjeét; but I was difap- 
pointed. He, indeed, more than 
once mentions his feveral parts or 
Jrares held by leafe in the Globe and 
Blackfriars play-houfes; but ufes no 
expreffion by which the value of 
each of thofe fhares can be afcer- 
tained. His books of account, 
which he appears to have regular- 
ly kept, and which, he fays, will 
fhew that his fhares yielded him 
“* 'z good yearly profit,” will proba- 
bly, if they fhall ever be found, 
throw much light on our early 
ftage-hiftory. : 

Thus fcanty and meagre were 
the apparatus and accommoda~ 
tions of our ancient theatres, on 
which thofe dramas were firft ex- 
hibited, that have fince engaged 
the attention of fo many learned 
men, and delighted fo many thou~ 
fand fpeétators. Yet even then, 
we are told by a writer of that age, 
“ dramatick poefy was fo lively 
expreffed and reprefented on the 
public ftages and theatres of this 
city, as Rome in the auge of her 
pomp and glory, never faw it bet- 
ter performed; in refpect of the 
action and art, not of the coft and 
fumptuoufnefs.” 
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530 Effects of Moderation. 


he Effedts of Moderation, confidered in the Love of Praife and Politics 
[From Mifceilancous Works by John Blair Linn, } 


HERE are many. ufeful and 
‘| pleafing paflions implanted 
in the breaft, which, when much 
indulged, become great blemifhes 
in the character: the animating 
glow which:prompted the mind to 
great and glorious actions, be 
comes demeaned when it ftoops to 
things difhonourable and degrad- 
ing. From-the want of paying 
proper attention to the warning 
voice, of moderation, we often 
render ourfelves difguftful to our 
fellow creatures, and involve our- 
felves in. many troubles. ‘The 
paffionate man 1s violent in all his 
proceedings: he purfues, , blind- 
folded, the delufive phantom in 
favour of which he.is prejudiced, 
and fpuras from him the paternal 
voice of reafon:—But the mede- 
rate man is pofleffed. of the more 
tender and_ fofter feelings; with 
his moderation he conne¢ts con- 
fideration, and walks fteady and 
fure in all his ways. All men, in 
fome meafure, are aétuated by 
prejudice; but the moderate man 
is not guided by the impulfe of 
the moment, but by mature deli- 
beration. Zeal, -in a good caufe, 
when not carried beyond the li- 
mits of reafon, is very much to be 
adinired:, but the paflionate man 
puriues. with equal ardour the 
yood and bad. . The love of praife 
is a neceffary and delightful  paf- 
fion. [tisipherent in human na: 
ture. Mankind depend upon each 
other for all their wants, and even 
for their exittencé: from focial 
intercourte they receive their moft 
lafting and rational pleafure. 

Perfons unaflifted by their fel- 
low creatures, would make no 
progrets in any ufeful improve- 
ment. It is fociety that calls forth 
their faculties to action. We fee 


then, that for very ufeful ends the 
love of praife is a paffion of the 
breaft; for it is her attrattive 
power which binds men in the ties 
of humanity and of friendfhip: no 
other-principle of the foul would 
be capable of effecting this, if we 
did not delight in the good opinion 
and efteem of. each other, “With- 
Out this, tae friendly intercourfe 
between the human race, the ten- 
der endearments of brotherly love, 


‘would fhun this miferable habita- 


tion of human.nature. No more 
the fympathetic bofom would 
glow with affe@ion; and relate its 
forrows and joystothé anxious ear 
of a friend. No more would pre- 
vail the plaintive voice of love,and 
the harmony of the conjugal ftate. 
Shame, which often deters from - 
the commiffion of difgraceful and 
wicked a&tions, would-then have 
no influence over the conduét and 
inclination: Emulation would 
ceafe to exift within the youthful 
breaft. Literature and the culti- 
vation of the arts and fciences, 
would vanifh from fo difcordant 
an habitation, and ignorance wrap 
the world in gloom and darknefs. 

Tf fuch an awful pi&ure would 
prefent itfelf to us, were not the 
love of praife a principle of the 
human breaft, to what a variety 
of good purpofes muft it actuate 
us, and in how many cafes mutt 
it appear to be the offspring of 
virtue? The aétions to which tt 
incites are thofe which all man- 
kind admire. 

The difpofitions of men are ge- 
néraily inclined to floth and indul- 
gence. ‘The faculties of the foul 
would be inactive and dormant, if 
the delightful love of praife did 
not banifh their flumbers, and 


point to an objed& which pe 
them 
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in the purfuit of literature 
and ufeful knowledge.—The love 
ofpraife reforms our manners, and 
makes us ftudious to pleafe our 
ellow creatures. It has been the 
‘caufe of many glorious aétions, 
and has given a {pring to many 
which bear the appearance of 
eminent virtue. 

The warrior, although he feels 
the animating glow of patriotifin, 
yet there needs fome other power 
to afift and fupport his drooping 
courage when under diftreffed cir- 
cumftances. The love of praife 
petforms this ufeful part: fhe takes 
the defpairing hero by the hand; 
fhe foothes his bofom by her me- 
lodious voice; fle whifpers in his 
ear the thankfulnefs, the gratitude, 
the exclamations of joy, and the 
falutation of thofe perfons whofe 
livesand property he has defended 
and protected: all which. await 
him at his return victorious from 
the bloody plain. She holds out 
to his view the wreaths of laurels 
which his country will entwine 
around his brows. Thefe refiec- 
tions kindle in his bofom a new 


ardour. He is now not only ani- 


mated by the inftigations of duty, 
and the glow of patriotifm, but 
alfo by the juft wifl to acquire the 
efieem of his country, and win 
her praifes and her gratitude. He 
again refumes his waving helmet, 
and bids defiance to his foes, 

The great Germanicus, on the 
eve before a bloody battle,- in fi- 
lent reflection, wandered over the 
plain, where, freed from the fa- 
tigues of the day, his veteran army 
repofed in their tents: the noife 
of the foldiery, the refounding of 
arms, and the loud blafts of mar- 
tial mufic, were hufhed in filence. 
With a penfive melancholy, he 
reflected on the great and dread- 
ful fcene which was fhortly to.en- 


fue on the fucceeding day, the 
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fate of his country, and the many 
brave men who would fhed their 
precious blood in their country’s 
caufe. His great foul was filled 
with certain fenfationsy charafter- 
iftic of the great warrior, and of 
the feeling heart. While thus in 
folitude he indulged the feelings 
of humanity, he thought he heard 
fome voices difcourfing in one of 
the tents: he appréached towerds 
it flowly, and without noife, un- 
til he could clearly diftinguifh the 
fubject of their difcourfe. But, 
who can defcribe his fenfations, 
the exquifite glow of his hervic 
bofom, when he difcovered it was 
himfelf! that it was the praifes of 
Germanicus which employed the 
attention of his officers! Inftead 
of courting that reft which the fa- 
tigues of the day required, they 
took more delight in {peaking the 
dictates of their admiring bofoms, 
and celebrating the glory of their 
beloved commander. The Ro- 
man chief paufed, to indulge his 
feelings, which expanded with 
conf{cious virtue; he heard not the 
fawning accents of flattery, but. 
the voice of truth, of fincerity, 
and of juftly acquired praife. He 
returned to his tent, filled with the 
moft delightful fenfations. The 
next day, the voice of praife ftill 
vibratifg in his ear, and niprans 
him with an elevation of fou 
above mortalitv, he led on his 
foldiers, eager for battle, and fear- 
ful of no danger, when Germani- 
cus was their chief. The warlike 
Armenius formed his German 
bands, and bid defiance to the Ro- 
man power. The armies engaged; 
fevere was the confliét; but vic- 
tory at length crowned the Ro- 
man with a wreath of laurcls. His 
former praifes increafed to adora- 
tion his valiant army offered him 
the empire; but moderation bade 
him refufe it. 

Thus 
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Thus far we have cod fidered the 
love of praife as an incitement 
only to great and nobledeeds. It 
is equally ufefulwhen we defcend 
from its active influence on the 
mind, and confider it in a charac- 
ter who has already acquired it, 
and who is poflefled of the good 
opinion and efteem of his fellow 
creatures: In him mankind place 
their confidence; his influence is 
extenfive, and his fellow men will 
always exert themfelves to ferve 
and oblige the man whom they 
admire; and when old age creeps 
upon him, the regard which is 
manifefted for him, the confcious 
rectitude of his own condu&, il- 
lumine the {mile of fatisfaction 
on his once animated but now 
wrinkled countenance. Reflec- 
tion cafts a foothing view on the 
time when his laudable exertions 
extorted from his countrymen the 
burfts of applaufe, and filent ad- 
miration. Devoid of this princi- 
ple, as it has now been confider- 
ed, man wants one of the paffions 
which moft diftinguifhes him from 
the brutes: without it, he would 
fhun the face of his fellow man, 
and become a folitary wanderer of 
the defart. We have now, in its 
proper light, confidered the love 
of praife; the happy effects which 
moderation hasupon the condué, 
when man liftens to her inftruc- 
tive voice, nor trefpafles beyond 
her rules. Amiable as the love of 
praife appears, it may be carried 
to excefs, whence injury will re- 
fult. We fhall now ‘confider, 
though but very briefly, the ef- 
feéts of the love of praife, when 
purfued beyond its proper limits. 
When a man devotes himfelf 
wholly to the-acquirement of 
praife, he muft bid adieu to all 
ufeful ftudies, except fuch as par- 
ticularly anfwer his purpofess hé 
muft bid adieu to the liberty and 


independence of fpirit, Without 

which we Can never be great. Ajj 

virtuous men agree in admiring 

independence of fpirit, which will 

follow the diétates of duty, again 

popular clamour. But he who 

will purfue the whimsand courfes 

of public opinion to gain praife, 

will be defpifed: to throw afide 

all fenfe of right, and to a@ in 

conformity to the withes of party, 

betrays an ignoble foul, which is 
highly degrading. The love of 
praife, in this fenfe, overcomes all 
the tender and amiable feelings of 
the foul; the voice of confcience 
is not heard in the execution of 
actions, which are conceived to 
be neceflary in the purfuit of its 
favourite object: Virtue, the true 
fource of efteem and refped, is 
banifhed from its prefence, and 
vice and meannefs are its bofom 
friends. ‘The perfon actuated by 
this extravagant thirft, will facri- 
fice the ties of humanity, and all 
the tender feelings of the breaft. 
The unruly love of praife defeats 
itfelf in its own defigns; it is un- 
able to conceal the motive which 
gives rife to its many exertions; 
and when the world perceives a 
perfon anxious to acquire its praifes 
inftead of admiration, it beftows 
upon-him contempt and repreach- 
es: his great labours, his violent 
efforts to pleafe, only afford mirth 
and amufement. 

Izrael Smyly is extremely defi- 
rous of acquiring praife; he isa 
man endowéd with a moderate 
fhare of underftanding, .and is di- 
minitive in his looks and manners ; 
but, poffeffed of human nature, 
he cafts a fmiling eye of approba- 
tion upon himfelf, and thinks that 
he is important and confequential 
to his fellow creatures. Incapable 
of performing any great actions, 
and not poffeffed of difcernment 
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tion is, he has fallen upon a very 
accommodating plan in. his pur- 
{yi; it is compofed of good na- 
ture, acquiefcence, and meannefs. 
In converfation,. he never fuffers 
himfelf to contradi€& a perfon, 
but approves, and fmilingly bows 
afent to all he fays: if he was to 
affent that blue is yellow, his re- 
fnement of manners would not 
allow him to fay, ** that he pre- 
fumed he was miftaken ;” but he 
inclines his head, giifening with 
geafe, and draws his {mooth face 
into afmile, in token of his can- 
eniality of fentiment. He will 
Ser infult without refentment— 
nay, I believe a perfon of that 
race of men denominated the 
ereat; might venture fo far as to 
pullthe gentleman’s nofe, without 
meeting with the leaft retaliation. 
He feeks out and follows every 
method, in which he can oblige 
particular perfons, and will run 
to the other end of the town with 
thegreateft fwiftnefs and fatisfac- 
tion, to confer the leaft benefit 
and favour. ‘ 
~ Thus does this poor animal pay 
all his attention, and worry him- 
felf almoft to death, in the pur- 
fuit of an object which fueers at 
hin}, and flies him with uncom- 
mon averfion. . He gains, it muft 
be granted, the thanks of perfons 
for carrying their portmanteaus, 
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and particularly for becoming a 
fervant without wages. Thename 
of Mr. Smyly is fpread abroad ; 
but it is never pronounced unlefs 
it be to excitediverfionand laugh- 
ter. 

_ At firft view, mankind are led 
to admire aétions which partici- 
pate of braverv; bat when reflec- 
tion and reafon are allowed their 
proper exercife, they will appear 
to be crimes which have difgraced 
human nature, and ought never 
to be held up for admiration, but 
for deteftation. 

Such, if we examine, andare not 
dazzled by glitter and fhow, will 
appear to ‘be the actions of an 
Alexander and others. Led on by 
a thirft of fame, which nothing 
could quench, he embrued his 
hands in the blood of thoufands 
of his fellow men! their ftream- 
ing bodies covered over the plain, 
their piercing cries, the ruins of 
cities which he defolated, could 
not touch his cruelfoul! He drop- 
ped a fear over the ruins of The- 
bes, but ftill he purfued his former 
bloodfhed and ravages. 

This butcherer of mankind, af- 
ter he had conquered moft of the 
nations then in the known world, - 
who had never in the leaft inftance 
offended him, fat down and wept, 
that he had no more worlds to 
conquer. 








‘THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE PIGEON. 


HE varieties of the tame pi- 
; geon are fo numerous, that 
It would bea vain attempt to men- 
tion them: fo much is the figure 
and colour of this bird under hu- 
man controul, that the pigeon fan- 
ciers, by coupling a male and fe- 
male of different forts, can breed 
them, as they exprefs it, to a fea- 
ther: hence we have the various 
hames of croppers, carriers, jaco- 


bines, powters, runts, tumblers, 
turbits, &c. 

The tame pigeon and all its 
beautiful varieties, is faid to de- 
rive its origin from the ftock- 
dove; the Englifh name implying 
its being the {tock or ftem, whence 
the other domeftic kinds have been 
propagated. This bird in its na- 
tural ftate, is of a deep bluifh ath 
colour; the breaft dafhed = 
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fine changeable green and purple: 
its wings are worked with two 
biack bars, and jts tail is barred 
with black near-the end. Thefe 
are the colours of the pigeon in a 
ftate of nature; and from thefe 
fimple hints has the art of man 
propagated a variety which words 
cannot defcribe, nor imagination 
fuggeft: nature, however, {till per- 


feveres in her great outline; and 


though the form, colour, and even 
the fecundity af thefe birds, may 


oe thus altered, their natural man- 
ners aud inclinations contiaue ftill 
the ‘ime. 

It is well known, that the dove 
houfe pigeon breeds every month; 
it lays two white eggs, which ge- 
nerally produce young onesof dif- 
ferent fexes. ’ From three or four 
o'clock in the evening, till nine 
the next day, the female fits on 
the eggs; fhe is then relieved by 
the male, who performs the fame 
duty from ten till three, while his 
mate is precuring fuftenance. a- 
broad. Thus they take their fta- 
tions alternately, till the young are 
excluded, which is from eighteen 
to twenty days, according to the 
warmth: or coldnefs of the feafon. 
If, during this term, the female 
neglects, or delays to return at the 
expected hour, the male follows 
her, and compels her to atiend 
her duty: fhould the cock in his 
turn be dilatory, the hen retaliates 
with equal feverity, and will be 
obeyed. 

So conftant, however, is the 
hen pigeon to her eggs, that the 
lezs of one were known to drop 
off before fhe would defert her lit- 
tle charge. Rather than neglect 
her duty, fhe fuffered the lofs of 
thofe hmbs by the keen feverity 
of a tro{t, and, whatever fhe might 
enduse, performed her tafk till the 


young ones made their appear- 
ance. 


After pigeons are hatched, they 
require no food for the three 4-4 
days; but itis neceflary that th 
thould be kept ,warm, which js a 
tafk impofed by the female yyoq 

. ' . rr 
herfelf. During this period the 
never ftirs out, except for a few 
minutes to procure a little food, 
From this time they are fed for 
eight or ten days, with corn og 
grain of different kinds, which the 
old ones gather in the fields, and 
keep treafured up in their crops, 
whence they throw it up again 
into the mouths of the young ones, 
who demand it very greedily, 

So great is the produce of this 
bird in its domettic ftate, that, in 
the {pace of four years, near fif- 
teen thoufand may be produced 
from a fingle pair... Thofe pigeons 
which are called carriers, and are 
employed to convey, letters, are 
eafily diftinguifhed from all others 
by their eyes, which are fur- 

rounded with a broad circle of 
marked white fkin, and by being 
of a dark blue or blackith colour, 
It is from their attachment to their 
native place, and_ particularly 
where they bring up their young, 
that thefe birds are employed in 
feveral countries as the moft ex- 
peditious travellers. They are 
firft brought from the place where 
they are bred, and whither it is 
intended to fend them back with 
information. The letter is fixed 
under the bird’s wing, and after 
feeding it well, (left it fhould ftop 
by the way to eat) it is let loofe to 
return. The little animal no fooner 
finds itfelf at liberty, than’its paf- 
fion for its native {pot direéts all 
its motions. It is feen; upon thele 
occafions, flying direétly into the 
clouds to an amazing height; and 
there, with the greateft certainty 
and exaétnefs, direéting itfelf by 
fome furprifing inftinét towards 


home. It is faid that, in the fpace 
of 
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ofan hour and a half, they fome- 
simes perform a journey of forty 
nies; and Thevenot relates, that 
they commonly travel from Aleppo 
to Alexandria, (above eighty-eight 
miles) in Jefs than fix hours. It 
has been proved by experiment, 
that one of thefe pigeons will 
ravel three miles in a minute, or 
fom St. Alban’s'to London, in 
feven minutes. 

There are many fpecies of the 
wild pigeon, differing from the 
fock-dove; the ring-dove is of 
this number: It’ is much larger 
than the former, and ‘builds its 
neft with a few dry fticks in. the 
bsichs of ‘trees. This bird feems 
much fonder of its native freedom 


_ thih the former, and ‘attempts . 


fave been often made to render it 
doweitic. but they have hitherto 
poved trvitlefs; for though their 
ers have been hatched by the 
tine pigeons in a dove-houfe, yet 
# fon as they could fly, they al- 
W2 repaited tothe woods, where 
iy were firft prodaced. 

Phere are a vreat variety of fo- 
va'birds; which belong to the 
pizron fpecies ; that named by 
Elwards, the larze crowned pi- 
gtonof the Eaft-Indies, is ‘as large 
aa turkey, and evidently belongs 
tthe pigeon fpecies. It has the 
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form-and manners of a pigeon, as 
wellas its beak, head,’ legs, and 
voice: it isa native of the ifle of 
Banda. 

The lefier crowned pigeon is 
alfo a native of India; it is of the: 
fize of a common pigeon, and ‘has 
a black head and neck, andthe; 
back, rump and tail is'of adeep 
green; the breaft and belly is of a: 
violet colour, and the creft a gild- 
ed red. rhe 

The turtle dovevis fmatler, and 
fhyer than any of the former, and 
may eafily be diftinguifhed from 
the reft, by the iris of the eyes, 
which is of a fine yellow, and by 
a beautiful crimfon circle which 
encornpafles' the eye-Hds.. Thefe 
birds are famed for their fidelity 
and attachment; for when a pair: 
is put in a cage, and one dies, ‘the 
other will not furvive it. ‘The’ 
turtle-dove is a bird of. paflage, 
and few or none continue inour 
northern climates during the win- 
ter; they come here in flocks:to 
breed, infummer, and delight in 
open, mountainous, fand coun- 
tries. They build their neft in 
the midft of woods; but they may 
be tamed, and even propagate in 
dove-houfes, like the tame pigeon; 
they will even pair with them, 
and produce a mixed fpecies. 
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N the reign of Lewis XIV. a 

courtier, diftinguifhed by the 
Ddity of his underftanding, and 
fill more by his fprightly fallies of 
Wit, going to Verfailles one win- 
fer's morning, in private, and 
Wholly unattended, took his paf- 
faye ina ftage-coach. 

H2 was very plainly dreffed; a 
large cloak covered him from bead 
to foot; and the dignity of his 
mien was concealed beneath his 
togged difguife. Thus equipped, 





with his hat over his eves, he fat 
filent for fome time in a corner 
of the carriage, and paid not the 
{malleft attention to his fellow- 
travellers. But at length, being 
ftricken with. the uglinefs of the 
perfon who fat oppofite to him, 
and feeling perhaps the fudden ef- 
feéts of fympathy, he could not 
forbear entering into converfation 
with him; and after having in- 

uired his name, his place “of 


abode, and the objeét of his jour- 
ney, 
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636 
hey, he found that he was.a re- 
putable country) gentleman, who 
had come from Auvergne to at- 
tend the progrefs of a law-fuit at 
Verfailles. ‘The defendants in this 
fuit were the colleftors. of the 
land-tax, who by fucceflive ap- 
peals, had found means of illegally 
detaining from him the fum of 
twelve thoufand five - hundred 
pounds, notwithftanding repeated 
fentences ia his favour which he 
had obtained in different courts. 
The caufe was now before the 
council; for which reafon the gen- 
tleman was obliged to make fre- 


quent journies to Verfailles; and 


it is highly probable he would have 
. danced attendance during the re- 
mainder of his life, without pro- 


curing a decifion, had not the no- 


bleman, who was talking to him, 
taken him under his protection. 
Having liftened with attention to 
a tedious recital of the various 
tricks and quibbles which had 
been exerted againft him, ** The 
conduct of your adverfaries,” faid 
the nobleman, ** is bafe in the ex- 
treme; I fee they rely folely on 
their own influence, and of your 
want of credit at court; but Lil 
take careof that. The king muft 
be wholly unacquainted with the 
tranfaction, for he is too fteady a 
friend to juftice to countenance 
fuch proceedings. Call on me to- 
morrow morning, I'll prefent you 
to him as he goes to chapel, and 
you'll fee that we'll bring your bu- 
finefs to a fpeedy conchifion.” 
The country gentleman, who 
perceived no figns of fuperior rank 
in the nobleman, began to take 
bim for fome body who had jut 
efcaped from a mad-hovfe, or at 
leaft for fome Gafcon who was 
willing to give himfelf airs of jm- 
portance. To folve his doubts, 
however, he faid-——« Pray, Sir, 
where can I call on you?" Ar 
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my own houfe,” replied the noble: 
man; ‘* Tam the Duke of —~. 
you'll have no difficulty in find; 
me out.” When the honeft gen. 
tleman found to whom he was talk. 
ing, he immtediately altered his 
tone, and began to make a thou- 
fand apologies for the freedom of 
his converfation. But the duke 
interrupted him; * No ceremo- 
ny,” faid he; ** give yourfelf no 
concern as to what is paft, only 
remember to keep your appoint. 
ment with meto-morrow. I hate 
compliments; I feel myfeif in. 
clined to ferve you, and fhall do 
it with pleafure.” As he faid this, 
the carriage ftepped, and the com- 
pany parted. 

The gentleman, delighted with 
this fortunate rencontre, was de. 
termined that no negleé on his 
part fhould prevent him from reap- 
ing that advantage which it ap- 
peared to promife him. He ac- 
cordingly took his poft in the 
duke’s anti-chamber by break of 
day, that be might be ready to ac- 
company his grace to court. The 
duke,highly pleafed to fee him,took 
him by the hand, and led him to 
the great gallery which the king 
paffes in his way to the chapel: as 
foon as his majefty appeared, he 
prefented him, faying, “ Sire, 
this is a2 man of condition and 
merit, to whom I am under par- 
ticular obligations: he has been 
obliged to quit his family, an¢ to 
wafte his time. and money In @- 
tending a Jaw-fuit, which the col- 
lectors of the land-tax have found 
means of perpetuating, notwith- 
ftanding the different fentences he 
has obtained to compel them to the 
reftitution of twelve thoufand five 
hundred: pounds, illegally detain- 
ed fram him.. Indeed, Sire, this 
worthy gentleman. has been m0 
fhamefully oppreffed; and your 
majefty’s equity and glory are cope 
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in rendering him juftice.” 
_# He fhall have juftice done 
him,” faid the king, * and that 
without delay.” In faét, his ma- 
jefty made immediate inquiries in- 
tothe cafe, and then fent orders to 
his councilto give judgment in fa- 
your of the gentleman. The col- 
leGtors were accordingly obliged 
to reftore the money they had de- 
tained, and to pay all the cofts and 
expences. 

When this was done,. and the 
duke went to return thanks to the 
king, his majefty afked him, what 
connection he had with the man 
whole intereft he had fo warmly 
efpoufed. “ Not any,” replied 
the duke; ** indeed, fo far from it, 
that Inever faw him in my life 
till the other day, whenI met him 
ina ftagecoach.”—‘* What!” re- 
plied the king, “‘ had you never 
feea him before? How then could 

ou be under fuch particular ob- 
gation to him ?”——** Oh, Sire!” 
exclaimed the duke, ‘ has not 
your majefty perceived that, but 
for him, I fhould be the uglieft 
man in your dominions? The ex- 
eption he has enabled me to make 
isfurely a very great obligation !” 

The king laughed heartily at 
the idea. ‘The joke foon fpread ; 
and, after caufing much mirth at 
coust, it came at length to the 
years of the gentleman who had 
given rife to it: but, likea man 
of fenfe, he bore it with good hu- 
mour, and cid not fuffer it to in- 
terfere with his gratitude to his be- 
nefactor, who was now returned 
to Paris, where, in a few days af- 
terthe receipt of his money, he 
went to pay his refpeéts to him. 
When he arrived at the duke’s 
door, the porter told him that his 
grace was at dinner with feveral 
other noblemen, and could not 
be fpoke with. The gentleman, 
however, infifted that his name 
Vor. VI. No. 9. 
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fhould be announced, affuring the 
fervant,that when the duke knew 
who it was, he would give itme- 
diate orders for his admiftancé s 
and this proved to be the cafe. 
The duke, pleafed with the op- 
portunity of fhewing his friends, 
that there exifted a man uglier 
than himfelf, defired him to be 
fhewn into the room where they 
were at dinner. The gentleman 
being accerdingly intrédaced, ex- 
patiated-with great eloquence on 
the duke’s generofity, and his own 
gratitude; and at the end of every 
fentence, fixing his eyes ftedfaftly 
on the duke, faid, “* My Lord, 
God preferve your fight !” 

When he had finifhed his ha- 
rangue, he took his leave of the 


duke, who, while he ftayed, fhew- © 


ed him every poffible mark of at; 
tention and friendfhip; and, after 
his departure, congratulated him- 
felf with having difcovered a hu- 
man face more ugly than his own. 
Fis guefts joined in his congratu- 
lations; but, faid they, * What 
could the man mean, by praying 
to God, at the conclufion of every 
fentence, to preferve your fight!” 
The duke, not having paid atten~ 
tion to this circumftance, ordered 
the gentleman to be called back, 
that he might explain it. 

When he returned, the duke 
begged to know what motive he 
could have in fo often praying to 
Heaven to preferve his fight? 
‘‘ Becaufe,” replied the geatle- 
man, ‘* it appears to me, my lord, 
that if your fight fhould fail you, 
your nofe is but ill-adapted to the 
{upport of fpectacles.” 

‘This anfwer, though fomewhat 
bold, pleafed the duke, and his 
friends ftill better, who were not 
forry to fee him attacked with his 
own weapons. They: ail id the 
hicheft compliments to the gen~ 
tleman, and infifted that he fhould 

fay 
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ftay dinner; and as he was en- 
dued witha confiderable portion 
of wit, he fupported the {pirit of 
the converfation till late in the 
evening, when the Company part- 
ed, highly pleafed with their new 
acquaintance. In fhort, he re- 
turned to his family loaded with 
Wealth and lionour;:for which he 
was folely indebted to his extreme 
uglinefs. Very different to the 
illuftrjous conqueror, mentioned 
in hiffory, who having been fet 
to cleave wood by perions unac- 
quainted with his rank, and be- 
ing furprized by fome of his 





Amufements of the Court of Tippoo Saib. 


friends in that degrading ccnp. 
tion, obferved, that he was pay 
ing the forfeit of his ill ook: 
Thus it may be truly faid, that 
every thing in this world has two 
faces. 

There was an officer at Paris 
not long fince, who never enter. 
ed an affembly-room, but fome 
one or other who was playing 
deep, gave him a fum of money 
to leave the place; fo that he had 
only to fhew his face, in order to 
receive a penfion—not annual, bit 
aaily. 
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» Amufements of the Court of Tippoo Saib, from the Accounts of Travellers 


newly returned from India. 


HE court of Tippoo Saib is 

at prefent the moft brilliant 

in India. His company of come- 
dians has not its equal in that 
quarter of the world, not only 
for its fptendour, but alfo on ac- 
count of the Bayaderes, who are 
the women to whom Tippoo 
gives tlie preference. This prince 
being fovereign of part of Viza- 
pour, eafily procures, among this 
clafs of women, thofe who are 
moft remarkable for their beauty 
and their talents. | 
The company of comedians for 
the court is compofed only of 
women. The diréétrefs,-who has 
the charge of providing this body, 
fele€ts and” parchafes the moft 
beautiful among the young girls 
about five or fix years of age. 
After getting them inoculated, fhe 
provides them with mafters for 
dancing and mufic. They are 
taught all the qualifications and 
accomplifhments which can in- 
{pire the prince and his court with 
the love of pleafure, They are fo 
well inftruéted in this art, and their 


fuccefs is fuch, that they affe&and 
feduce men the moft infenfible. 
They begin to appear in public 
about the age of ten or eleven, 
They have in general moft delicate 
features, large black eyes, moft 
beautiful eye-brows, {mali mouth, 
and the fineft teeth. Their cheeks 
have a moft agreeable form, and 
their black hair falls in graceful 
treffes almoft tothe ground. Their 
complexion is a clear brown; not 
like that of mulatto women, whom 
nature never animated with the 
glow of her vermillion tints; but 
like that of a young country girl, 
announcing a vigorous health 
which has preferved the rofes after 
the lilies are tarnifhed. Thefe are 
the dufky complexioned women, 
whom the orientals prefer to all 
others. They procure themfelves 
this tint by painting their cheeks 
with a yellow colour, in the fame 
manner as the French ladies ule 
rouge; and it is remarkable, that 
in a fnort time one becomes ac- 
cuftomed to this colour, and finds 
it exceedingly agreeable. a 

























te all dreffed in fine gauze, orne- 
mented with rich embroidery of 

d, and they are covered with a 

ofufion. of trinckets. Their 

, their neck, their ears, their 
breafts, their arms, fingers, legs, 
and toes, are adorned with jewels; 
they even wear a little diamond at 
their nofe, which gives them an air 
of flynefs far from being. un- 
pleafing. 

The plays which the Bayaderes 
reprefent are all pieces of intrigue. 
They reprefent either women who 
combine to dupe a jealous huf- 
band, or young girls who confpire 
to deceive their mothers. It is 
impoffible to play with more art, 
or with more naturaleafe. Their 
fongsare yay and agreeable. Thofe 
which are fung by a fingle voice 
arealmoft always the complaint of 
fome lover; but thofe which they 
fing in chorus poffefs the greatett 

ety. 

The female dancers are fuperior 
jn their execution to the comedi- 
ans and fingers of the fame fex. 
We may even affert, that they 
would afford great pleafure in the 
opera at Paris. Every thing is 
expreflive when thefe young girls 
dance. Their heads, their eyes, 
their arms, their feet, and their 
whole body, feem to move only to 
excite aftonifament and admira- 
tion. They have anamazing force 
and {pring in their legs, turning 
round upon one foot, and fpring- 
ing forward immediately after with 


{urprifing agility, They have fo. 


much precifion in their motions, 
that they accompany the inftru- 
Ments with little bells which are 
hung at their feet; and as they are 
polleffed of the moft lovely figure, 
and the moft elegant ftature, their 


* Every Pagod fupports a certain aumber of Bayaderes, 


eonfiderable revenue to the Bramins. 
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geftures are naturally full of grace 
and allurement. No Beyadere of 
the prince’s. court is above feven- 
teen years old. After that age, 
they are difmiffed; when they 
either travel through the provinces 
or attach themfelves to a Pagod.* 

The direttrefs of this compan 
is paid by the prince; but it is 
impofiible to calculate the other 
emoluments which fhedraws irom 
her place. She has always a cer- 
tain number of pieces rehearted, 
ready to be performed on the firft 
order. Although there is every 
reafon to believe that fhe is well 
rewarded by Tippoo for the plea- 
fure which fhe procures him, the 
profits fhe receives from rich indi- 
viduals are yaftly more advantage- 
ous to her. Whea a perfon of 
rank gives a fplendid fupper, a 
play is generally performed, inter- 
mingled with fongs and dances, 
The direétrefs of the puince’s 
company has a hundred rupees for 
every a¢trefs employed on that oc- 
cafion; and the number of thefe 
performers ib often not lefs than 
twenty, without reckoning the 
inftrumental mufic. 

Even when one gives a fupper 
to a few private friends, he like- 
wife has fingers and dancers, for 
each of whom he pays the fame 
hundred rupees. Befides which, 
they muft be entertained at fupper, 
ferved with fruits in abundance, 
with confeétions of all kinds, 
and warm milk. If his friends are 
kept all night (which frequentiy 
happens in houfes where the fup- 
pers are more friendly than cere- 


monious, , 
x * * * * * 
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540 On the Death of William Bradford, Efq. 


On the Death of WILLIAM BRADFORD, E/q; 
the United States. 


HOUGH eulogiums are’ be- 

come fufpicious, by being 

fo often improperly beftowed, yet 

all who knew Mr. Bradford will 

bear teftimony to his worth, and 
lament his death as a real lofs. 

e was graduated at Princeton 
College, inthe year 1772. During 
his collegiate ftudies, he gave re- 
peated evidence of genius and 
tafte; was greatly beloved by his 
fellow ftudents ; and at the public 
commencement, received one of 
the higheft honours in his clafs. 

On his leaving the college, he 
applied himfelfto the ftudy of the 
Jaw, under Edward Shippen, Efq; 
of Philadelphia; and foon after 
he entered upon the practice, he 
was, at the recommendation‘ of 
the bar, made Attorney-General 
of Pennfylvania. His merit ad- 
vanced him in a fhort time to the 


~ bench in that ftate, until at laft, 


he was appointed to be Attorney- 
Generalof the Unitéd States. This 
office he held at his death, and was 
in the midft of his ufefulnefs pof- 
fefling in a high degree the confi- 
dence of his country. Few men at 
fo early a period of jife, for he had 
{carcely arrived at the meridian, 
have rifen_{o much into notice, 
and promifed fo fair to be exalted 
to the firft rank in fociety. 

Mr. Bradford, while he was a 
ftudent of law, indulged himfelf 
now and then in poetical and other 
compofitions, for which he had a 
moft excellent tafte. It was then 
he wrote his paftoral élegy on the 
death of O. R. one of his’ clafs- 
mates. - This piece, in imitation 
of Shenftone’s paftoral, was print- 
ed in Mr. ‘Aitkin’s Magazine, and 
the author is known to few befides 


* This 
tical depar 


Attorney-General of 


the writer of this. In the fame 
magazine was printed a piece of 
his, in profe, under the fignature 
of Asor, the initials of @ fuden 
of Law. Many have read andad- 
mired his ** Corydon’s Cot,”* jn 
which he may be truly faidto have 


‘exceeded Shenftone in that manner 


of writing. 

A fecond part of this has been 
feen in manvufcript, which, fo far 
as is known, has never been print- 
ed. It is evident from thefe {pe- 
cimens in younger life, that Mr. 
Bradford might have flood high in 
the poetical lift. 

But feverer ftudies, and the la- 
borious bufinefs of his profeffion, 
were ill fuited to encourage an at- 
tention to the mufes. In the year 
1793, he publifhed * An enquiry 
how far the punifhment of death is 
neceflary in Pennfylvania.” This 
was written at the requeft of the 
governor of Pennfylvania, and in- 
tended for the Legiflature, which 
had taken this fubje& under con- 
fideration. It fhows the philofo- 
pher, the man of information, and 
has had a happv effect wherever it 
has been read. Many copies of 
this work were purchafed by the 
fociety for the relief of diftreffed 
prifoners in New-York, and dif- 
tributed among the members of the 
Legiflature, where the fubject has 
alfo been taken up, and promifes 
an iffue favourable to the interefts 
of humanity. 

Diftance of place and other cir- 
cumftances have rendered the wri- 
ter of this unable to fay any thing 
further about the writings of Mr. 
Bradford. Let this betold by thofe 
who have had more lately the plea- 


fure of a free intercourfe with gi 
i : t 


piece, and the Elegy on the Death of O, R, we have inferted in the pot 
tmeat of this month’s magazine. 
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- period indeed, deyond the bloom. of 
. manhood, cuftomarily elapfed be- 


Tt ought to be mentioned to his 
honour, that he adopted and edu- 
cated as his own, an orphan child 
of the late Jofeph Reed, Efq; Pre- 
Gdent of Pennfylvania; and that 
jhe was an active and ufeful mem- 
ber of religious fociety. Thus 


- were his worldly concerns not fuf- 


fered to draw his» attention from 
the one thing needful, and he pot- 
feffed that wifdom which is fil of 
mercy and good fruits. 

_ Mr. Bradford was handfome:in 
his perfon, pleafing in his man- 
ners, naturally:endowed with ge- 
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nius, eloquence, and tafte, and 
thefe gifts were highly cultivated; 
while a friend to liberty, he re: 


vered the conftituted authorities of 
his country : his death is grievous 
to his friends, and America has 
loft one of her moft diftinguifhed 
and enlightened citizens. Did the 
writer ot this poffefs the talents 
of his deceafed and much loved 
friend, he would celebrate him in 
high elegiac ftrains;. but he can 
no more than, in this humble 


way, mingle his tears with the ge- 


neral fiream. . di. 





 StriGures on the Life of the Right Honourabl: Sir Francis Buller, Bart. 


[From Stri€tures on the Lives: and Gharaéters of the moft eminent Lawyers of the 
/ prefent Day. } 


* QOur city’s inftitutions, and the terms 
Of common juftice, y’are as pregnant in, 
Asart and practice hath emiched aay 


That we remember 


PP UE great and learned Judge 
yf Buller was adimittedof the 
Juner Temple on the eight of Fe- 
‘bruary, 1763, and called to the 


/\barvafter the ufual period. of pro- 


\:bation, from the honourable foci- 
vetyvof the Middle: Temple: from 
the fame fociety he was alfo made 
va ferjeant, and, almoft immedi- 
ately after, promoted to the rank 


ofa judge of the Cout of King’s 


Bench. 

This is the age of youny men— 
we now fee men dorn ftatefmen 
and lawyers. They are tranflated 
aimoft from the cradle to the go- 
vernment of kingdoms, and to 
prefidencey in legiflation. 
mer times, none but men .ad- 
vanced in years were permitted to 


-affame the dignity of the coif, or 


to.afcend the magifterial bench: a 


fore their “ call to the bar.” In the 


* Iseus was the preceptor of the great Athenian orator. 


Shakf{peare’s Meafure for Meafure. 


inftance before us, we fee a judge 
eminently qualified for the ftation 
he fills, .almoft in the . bloom of 
youth, - 

Mr. Buller’s firft entré into the 
profeffion, was in the department 
of fpecial pleading. He. ftuslied 
under the prefent Judge, then 
Mr. Afhurft, and, like Demofthe- 
nes, excelled his mafter,* and 
was always ranked amongft the 
moft emineat of the profeflion. 
His. acceffion to bufinefs, as, a 
common law draught{man, was 
immediate and immenfe; his prac- 
tice as.a barrifter was alfo, at firft, 
confiderable, and, in an extremely 


In for- -e#.ort period, became equal to that 


of the very firft rate lawyers. 

In all that part of practice, 
which pufhes a caufe out of its 
regular courfe, and forms the 
great bufinefs of the Texm, he 
had no equal; in every motion of 
confequence, or {pecial eet, 
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he was always engaged either for 
the plaintiff or defendant; and 
here Mr. Buller was perfeétly at 
home. 

Nature defigned him for a law- 
yer, and he wifely purfued her 
bias; for very early in life hefeems 
to have extered into a recognizance, 
to talk and think of nothing but 
law; hisknowledge of practice and 
cafes left him without a compe- 
titor. He refembles the Roman 
lawyer Sulpitius,* and certainly is 
the Coke of the prefent age. 

His Nifi Prius practice was, in- 
deed, comparatively inconfiderable. 
The fa is, Mr. Buller had little 
fuccels in his addrefs to the paf- 
fions, and could aot therefore be 
eminent in his appeal to a jury. 
However fhrewdly he crofs-exa- 
mined; however fpertinenily he 
pointed his remarks; however /a- 
gacious he might be in the arrange- 
ment and management of a caufe 
(from a want, probably, of direé&- 
ing his attention to the embellith- 
ments of oratory) he was by no 
means happy as an advocate; his 
advocatorial addrefs rather con- 
veyed the idea of darking than 
fpeaking: but excellence,does not 
erect her banner in every region 
of the mind: hefought and found 
fame in the rece/es of law learn- 
ing; and therefore we are not to be 
furprifed, if he was deficient in 
thofe more fhowy accomplith- 
ments, which were little, or not 
at all, objeéts of his choice or at- 
tention. 

If fpecial pleading-has any /un- 
beams, many others have been li ght. 
ed up by fis. The aftonithing 
fuccefs of Judge Buller intruduced 
the fa/hion of making the ftudv of 
that science (if it ought to be dig- 


* Sutpirivs, the 


dred and fourfcore volumes on 
probable that Mr. Butier’s 
bulk, and of a fimilar nature. 


nified by that name) an introdie. 
tion to the profeffion. 

The eloquence of maziftracy is 
of a far different kind from that of 
the advocate; and the {peeches of 
this very learned jadge from the 
Bench, certainly approach as near 
perfection as modern example 
reaches ; it is a model for imita. 
tion. 

He poffeffes great quicknefs of 
perception; fees the confequence 
of a faét,”" and the drift of an ar- 
gument at its firft opening, and 
can immediately reply to an un- 
forefeen objection ; though, per- 
haps, it may be fometimes fuf- 
pected that his perception is too 
quick; it has certainly expofed 
him, in fome inftances, to the 
charge (whether true or falfe) of 
impatience or petulance, very in- 
decorous in the character of 3 
judge: it is not enough that the 
magiftrate on the bench fhould 
perceive the truth or fallacy of an 
argument; it is his duty to pro- 
ceed with the moft cautious deli- 
beration,.’till, from the arguments 
of the pleader, or the refult of 
evidence, he has drawn forth the 
cleareft demonftrations that the 
cafe poflibly admits, and eftablith- 
ed conviction, by the patient ex- 
ertion of argumentative reafon. 

It is the general, as it is the suf 
profeffional charaéter of this great 
lawyer, that he ftates his argu- 
ments with the utmoft accuracy 
and precifion, reafoning logically, 
and in a ftyle, which may be 
deemed the true eloquence of law. 
Like his prefent Chief, he was 
not calculated to pufh his way in 
parliamentary campaigns ; but his 
confummate knowledge rendered 
him an important acquiiition . 

t 1¢ 


great Roman lawyer, is faid to have left behind him one hun- 
law fubjedts, of his own compiling. It is extremely 
manufcript collections are confiderably of a larger 
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the Bench. He was the youngeft 
Englith Judge ever promoted to 
thatrank; and, growing up, un- 
der the Cedar* of knowledge and 
eloquence, may juftly now be 
confidered as one of its greateft 
ornaments. 

Mr. Juftice Buller, if we confi- 
der the traits by which his judicial 
conduct has been ftrongly mark- 

' ed, feems to poffefs the greateft 
inflexibility of fentiment and 
opinion.t Like Holt, he is too 
ftannch and too fyftematic a law- 
yer, to ftuffer the ftubborn and 
general. principles of /aw to give 
way, in any inflance, to the milder 
inferences of equity. It cannot, 
however, be denied or concealed, 
that the calmnnefs of his temper, 
and the deliberate firmnefs of his 
‘conduct, has mot in every inflance 
kept pace with the inflexibility of 
his judgment, and tenacious ad- 
herence to general maxims. A 
firiking proof of this was exhibit- 
edat the famous trial of the Dean 
of St. Afaph, when, after pufhing 
his oppofition to Mr. Erfkinc, 
even to’ threats and commands, he 
yet fuffered him to fet his autho- 
rity at open defiance, and proceed 
in the interrogation, to which he had 
ho frenuoufly objected, 

The anecdote being remark- 
able, and eminently calculated to 


- *® Lord Mansrietp. 
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illuftrate this part of the Judge’s 
character, it may not be improper 
to relate it. 

Mr. Ex/kine put a queftion to 
the jury, relative to the meaning 
of their verdi€@: Mr. Juftice Bnj- 
ler objeéted to its propriety. The 
counfel reiterated his queftion, 
and perfifted in demanding an 
anfwer: the Judge again interpof- 
ed his authority in thefe emphatic 
words: “ Sit down, Mr. Ertkine; 
know your duty, or I fhall be ob- 
liged to make you know it.” 
Mr. Erfkine, with equal warmth, 
replied, ** I know my duty as well 
as your Lordfhip knows your du- 
ty. I ftand here as the advocate 
of a fellow-citizen, and J will noe 

fit down.” The Judge was filent, 
and the Advocate perfifted in his 
queftion. 

Who was /egally right, is not 
intended to be here difcuffed; 
fince this book treats of the cha- 
racters of Judges, not of the max- 
ims of law. Bot it muft readily 
be admitted, that to proceed to 
threats, which either he could not, 
or he was not inclined to carry 
into execution, was, in fome re- 
fpect, derogatory from that dig- 
nity which the reprefentative of 
Majefty and Juftice ought care- 
fully to fuftain. 


+ See his charge to the jury in Donnetran’s cafe,and his memorable opinion, 
of the atc of the bufband over the wife, to the exercife of the THUMB-STICK. 


? 
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Anecdotes of Mrs. Banpysu,* Granddaughter of Oliver Cromwell. 


M* Bridget Bendyfh was the 
daughter of commilflary ge- 


heral Ireton, by Bridget the eldeft 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell; and 
inherited more of her grandfather’s 
conftitution of body, and com- 


plexion of mind, than any other 
of his defeendants. 

She was in every refpe&t a moft 
exiraordinary character, and want~ 
ed only to have acted in a fuperior 
{phere to be ranked by hiftorians 

among 


* She died in 1728.—The anecdotes were written in 1773, but publithed only 
lately in Noble’s Memoirs of the Houle of Cromwell. 
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B44 
among the moft modern heroines. 
Had fhe been in the fituation of a 
Zenobia, fhe would have fupport- 
ed her empire, and defended her 
capital, with equal {kill and refo- 
_ lution: but fhe would uever have 
lived to decorate the triumph of an 
Aurelian, or have given up a fe- 
cretary of the fidelity and abilities 
of Longinus, to fave herfelf. 

Her features, the turn of her 
face, and the expreflion of her 
countenance, all agreed exactly to 
the-excellent picture of the Pro- 
tector preferved in the Cromwell 
family, and of which a print is 
prefixed to his life publifhed 1725. 
The head by Houbraken bears 
very little refemblance to that pic- 
ture, and no refemblance at all to 
Mrs. Bendyfh, whom the writer of 
thefe memoirs has often feen. 

She has as mach of Cromwell’s 
courage as a female conftitution 
could: receive, which was often ex- 
prefled-with more ardour than the 
rules of female decorum could ex- 
cufe. That enthufiafm, in which 
Cromwell was generally but an 
actor, in her was fincere and origi- 
nal: fhe had not merely the cou- 
rage to face danger, but fhe had 
alio that perfect undifturbed pof- 
feffion of her faculties, which left 
her free to contrive the beft means 
to repel or to avoid it. 

Mrs. Bendyth ‘lived through 
what the Diffenters but too jafily 
called ‘* the troublefome times;” 
by which they meant the times 
when the penal laws again{t con- 
venticles were ftrained to their ut- 
moft rigour. The preaching of 
this fect was then held in the 
clofeft concealment, whilft the 
preachers wentin momentary dan- 
ger of .being dragged out by {pies 
and informers to heavy fines and 
fevere imprifonments. Withthefe 
{pies and informers fhe maintained 
a perpetual war, This kind of 
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buftle was, in all refpeds, 
true tafte of her {pirit, 


in.the 
T have . 
heard many ftories of her dealings 


with  thefe. ungracious people: * 
fometiines. fhe circumvented. an 
outwitted them, and fometimes 
fhe bullied them; and the event 
generally was, that: fhe got the poor 
parfon out of their clutches. 

U pon thefe occafions, and upon 
all others,.when they could ex. 
prefs their attachment to her, Mrs, 
Bendyfh was fure of the common 
people. She was, as the deferved 
to be, very dear to them:. wher 
fle had money, fhe gave it freely 
to fuch as wanted; and when fhe 
had none, which was pretty often 
the cafe, they were fure of re- 
ceiving civility and commifera- 
tion, She was not barely charita- 
ble; fhe practifed an exalted hu- 
manity.. If, in the meaneft fick 
room, fle found the fufferer infuf- 
ficiently or improperly attended, 
fhe turned attendant herfelf, and 
would fit hours in the pooreft 
chamber to adminifter fupport or 
confolation to the afflicted, In 
this noble employment ihe pafled 
much of her time. 

As Mrs. Bendyfh was thus be- 
loved by the poor, to whom: he 
was beneficent, fhe was refpected 
by the richer fort of all parties; to 
whom, when the kept clear of her 
enthufiaftic freaks, fhe was highly 
entertaining. She had ftrong and 
mafculine fenfe, a free and {pirited 
elocution, much knowledge of the 
world, great dignity in her man- 
ner, and a moft engaging addrels. 
The place of her refidence was 
called the Salt -Pans, whilft the 
falt-works were carried on there; 
but the proper name is South Town, 
i.e. fouth of Yarmonth. In this 


place, which is quite open to the 
road, I have very often feen her in 
the morning, ftumping about with 
an old ftraw hat on her.head, hel 

ait 
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fair about her ears, without ftays; 


and when it was cold, an old 
: Se about her fhonlders, anda 


jo her hand; ina word, ex- 
a@ly accoutred to mount the ftage 
asa witch in Macbeth: yet if at 
facha time fhe was accofted by 
any perfon of rank or breeding, 
that dignity: of her manner, und 
politenefs of her ftyle, which.no- 
hing could efface, would inftantly 
break through the veil of debafe- 
ment which concealed her ratiye 
gandeur; and a ftranger to her 
cuftoms might become aftonifhed 
to find himfelf addreffed by a prin- 
cels, while he was looking ata 


mumper. 
. Mrs.,Bendyfh refembled the 
rotector in nothing more than in 
that reftlefs unabated activity of 
{pirit, which, by the coincidence 
of a thoufand favourable circum- 
ftances; conduéted him to the 
fummit of powerand of fame; and 
entangled her generally, unfavour- 
by fuccefs, in a thoufand em- 
ments and difgraces; yet 
the never fainted or was wearied: 
* One profpeét loft, another ftill 
© gain’d:” and the enthufiafm 
of her faith kept pace with, or, to 
{peak more truly, far outran the 
activity of her mind. . 
Perhaps warm enthufiafm of all 
kinds, and in all tempers, by at- 
faching the temper folely to the 
attainment and fruition of its ob- 
je, either entirely overlooks or 


‘flightly eftimates every objeétion, 


owever invincible, and every ob- 
flacle, however infurmountable, 
which may arife in the neceflary 
Path of its progrefs, Thus it was 
with her; and the habit of her 
mind and her temper concurredto 
render her inflexibly obftinate,and 
incurably deaf to.every fuggeftion 
12 Oppofition to her refolves. 

Mrs. Bendyfh had, however, 
one conftant never-failing refource 


Vou. VI. No. Q. 
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againft the vexation of difappoint- 
ments; for as fhe dcedeee at all 
events to “ ferve the Lord with 
gladnefs,” her way was to rejoice 
at every thing as it arrived: If fhe 
fucceeded, fhe was thankful for 
that; and if fhe fuffered adverfity, 
which was generally her lot, fhe 
was vaftly more thankful for that; 
and fhe fo managed, that her fpi- 
ritual joy always increafed with 
her outward fufferings. 

* Mrs. Bendyfh’s religion was in 
the higheft {trains of Calviniitic 
enthufiafm; and Dr. Owen, in his 
writings, was her fpiritual guide. 
She no more doybted the validity 
of her eleétion to the kingdom of 
heaven, than Squire doubts 
the validity of his for the city of 
. But Mrs. Bendy fh’s enthu- 
fiafm never carried her to greater 
lengths of extravagance than in the 
juftification of her grand-father, 
of whofe memory fhe was paffion- 
ately fond. It, however, unfor- 
tunately happened, that her fancy 
Jed her to defend him exattly in 
that part of his character which 
was leaft defenfible. She valued 
him, no doubt, very highly asa 
general and politician; but fhe 
had got it fixed in her head, that 
this kind of fame was vain and 
worthlefs, when compared with 
the gracious glory of Oliver’s 
faintfhip. , 

«A chofen veflel”’ he was, “a 
regenerated child of God, divinely 
infpired,” and much more jar- 
gon of this fort, fhe was perpéetu- 
ally attempting to tranflate from 
her own imagination into her au- 
ditors: now it could not but hap- 
pen, that for 500. who might be 
prevailed with to) receive Oliver 
as a great general, not five could 
be found who would admit him 
as a great faint; and this gonftant 
kicking againft Oliver’s faintthip 
wrought the lady fore travail. On 

a fuch 
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fach occafions her friends gave to 
her whims, or laughed them off; 
but when her faith in Oliver was 
eravely contefted by ftrangers, 
great and fearful was her wreath. 

Mrs. Bendy th gravely infifted in 
convertfation with her friends, that 
Oliver was one day feeking the 
Lord with fuch fervour of devo- 
tion, and ftriving for a gracious 
anfwer with fuch vehemence of 
fpirit, that the tears were forced 


from him in fuchabundance, as 
to run under the clofet door into 
the nextroom. ‘This, to be fure, 
was fnivelling to fome purpofe. 
A gentleman, to whom this infor- 
mation was particularly addrefled, 
obferved in reply, “* that it was 
dificult to fay precifely what a- 
bundant fountains of ‘tears might 
fill up and run over the Lord’s 
chofen veffels; yet he could not 
help fufpeéting that the flood un- 
der the clofet door, occafioned by 
the Proteétor’s ftruggles, was de- 
rived from fome other fource than 
his eyes.” This fhe bore pretty 
well. But it happened in a ftage- 
coach, where fhe was not known, 
Mrs. Bendyfh fell into a violent 
difpute in behalf of the Protector. 
The opponent was as hot and as 
violent as the lady; and if, to- 
wards the end of the ftage, their 
anger fubfided, it was not for want 
of wrath, or of words to keep it 
up, but for want of breath to give 
it utterance. After they went out 
of the coach, and had taken fome 
refrefiment, the old lady very 
calmly and refpefully defired to 
fpeak apart with the gentleman 
who had ‘been the opponent in 
the difpute. °° When fhe had him 
alone, fhe” told him, with great 
compofure, * he had, in the grof- 
feft manner, belied and abufed the 
moft piows man that ever lived; 
that Cromwell’s blood that flowed 
in her ‘veins would not allow her 


to pafs over the indignities caft oy 
his memory in her prefence; that 
fhe could not handie a fword but 
fhe could fire a piftol as well ag 
he; and that fhe demanded im: 
mediate fatisfaétion to the injured 
honour of her family.” The gen- 
tleman was exceedingly amazed 
at the oddnefs of this addrefs; but 
as he happenedto carry about him 
good fenfe enough to teach him 
how to aét upon the fpot, he im- 
mediately told her, “ there were 
many great qualities in Oliver, 
which he honoured as much a3 
fhe could; that if he had known 
or fufpected her relation to him, 
he would not have faid a word on 
this fubjeé&t to give her offence; 
and that he fincerely afked her 
pardon.” This fubmiffion com- 
pletely fatisfied her; and they fi. 
nifhed their journey with much 
pleafure and good-humour; but 
faint Oliver was not again brought 
on the tapis. The truth of this 
ftory I never heard queftioned. 

As the wholeof Mrs. Bendyth’s 
perfonal ceconomy was not of the 
cemmon form, her hours of vifit- 
ing went generally out of the com- 
mon feafon. She would very fre- 
quently come and vifit at my fa- 
ther’s at nine or ten at night, and 
fometimes later if the doors were 
not fhut up. On fuch vifits the 
generally ftaid till about one in 
the morning. Such late vifits, in 
thofe fober times, were confider- 
ed by her friends as highly incon- 
venient, yet nobody complained 
of them to her. The refpec& the 
itniverfally commanded gave hera 
licence in this and many other ir- 
regularities. She would, on her 
vifits, drink wine in great plenty, 
and the wine ufed to put her 
tongue into very britk motion: 
but I do not remember that fhe 
was ever difgracefully expofed by 
it. 


There 
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There was an old mare which 
sd been the faithful companion 
Mrs. Bendy fh’s adventures dur- 

ing many years. The old mare 

and her manceuvres were as well 
- known at Yarmouth as the old 
dy. On this mare fhe was gene- 
rall mounted; but towards the 
end of her life, ‘the ,mare was 
prevailed with to draw a chaife, 
in which Mrs. Bendyfh often 
feated herfelf. 
Mr:. Bendyfh would never fuf- 


fer a fervant to attend her in thefe 


night vifits: “ God,” fhe faid, 
“was her guard, and fhe would 
fave no other.” Her drefs, on 
thefe vifits, though it was in a 
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{tate of her own, was always grave 
and handfome, At about one in 
the morning, for fhe never finifh- 
ed her round of vifits fooner, fhe 
ufed to put herfelf on the top of 
the mare, or into the chaife, and 
fet off on her return. When her 
mare began te move, Mrs. Ben- 
dyfh began to fing a pfalm, or 
one of Watt’s hymns, in avery 
loud, but not a very harmonious 
key. This I have often heard; 
and thus the two old fouls, the 
mare and her miftrefs, one gently 
trotting, and the. other faulty 
finging, jogged on, the length of 
a fhort mile from Yarmouth, 
which brought them home. 





0 aR SARA ees 
Account of the Monument of the Gracss, in the Church of the Celeftins, 
Bs . at Paris. 

[From ¢ Millia’s National Antiquitics.’] 


‘A TEAR the tomb of Philip 
Chabot, facing the altar, 
_ inthe midft-of thofe Gothic fta- 
tues which recal the memory of 
barbarous times, or of thofe fuperb 
fepulchres which cannot be fur- 
_ Yeyed without mingling with fen- 
nments of admiration for the artift, 
melancholy reflections on the bre- 
vity of human life,—we perceive 
a pedeftal richly ornamented, and 
fupported by three young females 
of the greateft beauty: Are they 
virgins who were martyrs? No:— 
they are the Graces! We take no 
farther notice of the funeral ima- 
ges with which we are furrounded 
inthis’ gloomy and melancholy 
chapel: we think ourfelves tran1- 
ported into a temple of goddeffes. 
* Thefe three Graces are of 
marble, and of one fingle block ; 


they hold .each other’s hands; ac- 
cording to the manner: in which 


the ancients have deicribed them. 
ey are the decent Graces; not 
entirely clothed, but they are not 


naked; their proportions are fo 
juft, their heads fo fine, that we 
cannot call our attention from 
them. Had the Greeks pofleffed 
this precious monument, it would 
have been celebrated by all their 
writers as one of the glories of 
their temples: yet the inhabitants 
of Paris know little of. the exift- 
ence of this chef-d’ewore. © Thefe 
Graces fupport an urn of. bronze, 


furmounied by a fleur de lis. 


-* It might be imagined that this — 


urn is a-depofitory of the athes of 
fome young virgin, cut off in the 
flower of her age. We approach 
it with emotions both of griet and 
tendernefs: we read the jnfcrip- 
tions, and we ftart back on learn- 
ing from them, thatthis vafe con- 
tains the bafe and 
of the weak Henry II. of the ex- 
travagant (bixarre) and feditious 
Francis, Duke of ‘Anjou, and fi- 
nally of Charles IX. that butcher 
of his fubjeéts. Catharine de 


Medicis ordered this monument 
(which 


perfidious hearts — 
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548 Story of Califta 
(which ranks firft among the 
works of Germain Pilon,) as a re- 
ceptacle for the hearts of her huf- 
band and her children. 

‘It is difficult to find a more 
finifhed piece of fculpture than 
this monument: for its noble fim- 








and Agathocles, 


plicity, the correétnefs of 
the elegance of form and contoyy 
the lightnefs and excellence of the 
drapery, it well deferves a place in 
the mufewm which is hereafter tp 


‘ 


be prepared.’ 


defign, 
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STORY OF CALISTA AND AGATHOCLES, 


ALISTA was young and 
c beautifnl, bleft with an un- 
common fhare of folid fenfe, enli- 
vened by the moft fprightly wit. 
Agathocles exceeded her very little 
in point ofage; he was weil made, 
brave, and prudent. He had the 
good. fortune to be introduced at 
Califta’s, where his looks, wan- 
dering indifferentiy over a brilli- 
ant circle, foon dittinguiflhed and 
fixed upon her: but endeavouring 
to recover himfelf from the fhort 
ecftacy which his firft glance prd- 
duced, he immedijately reproached 
himfelf as being guilty, of rudenefs 
and diiregard to the reft of the 
company; and this fault he endea- 
voured to repair, by looking round 
upon other objects, Vain attempt! 
they are attracted by an irrefiftible 
charm, and again turned towards 
Califta. He bluthed as wellas fhe, 
whilft a fweet emotion hitherto 
unfelt played: about his heart and 
difconcerted all his looks... They 
both became .at the fame time 
more timid and more curious. 
With pleafare he gazed at Califta, 
and yet could not do it.without 
trembling: whith. fhe, fecretly 
pleafed with this flattering prefer- 
ence, looked: at him by» ftealth. 
They were botiv afraid, ‘but efpe- 
cially Califta, of sbeing caught by 
the other, in the fact, and. boty 
were fo almof every moment. 
The hour offeparation came, and 
they thought came too foon. Phey 
made painful refle@tions.on the ra- 
pidity of time. I magination, how- 





ever, did not fuffer a total fepara- 
tion to take place: for the image 
of Califta was deeply engraven.oa 
the mind of Agathocles, and the 
lineaments of his perfon were as 
ftrongly impreffed on that of Ca- 
lifta. They both appeared lefs 
cheerful the reft of the day; alively 
and interefling fentiment, what- 
ever it was, employed their minds, 
which no amufement. could ba- 
nifh. It was two days before they 
faw each other again; and though 
during this interval their whole 
time had been filled up, either by 
bufinefs or recreations, they both 
felt a languid anxiety which ren- 
dered every thing infipid, a void 
in their minds which we waat 
words to define, and of which they 
knew not the canfe; but difco- 
vered it the very inftant at their 
meeting: for the perfect content: 
ment, the footing delight, which 
they tafted in the prefence of each 
other, would not fuffer them to be 
longer ignorant of the caufe of 
their melancholy. Agathoclesnow 


' colleéted himfelf, and affumed the 


courage to addrefs,Califta; he ac- 
cofted her! with the moft polite 
expreflions, and: for the firft time 
enyoyed the happinefs ofa particu 
lar conver{ation with her. He had 
hitherto feen only her. exterior 
charms: he now difcovered: the 
beauties of her mind, the integnty 
ofher heart, the: dignity of her 
fentiments,andthe delicacy of her 
wit; but what -fizil. more delighted 
him, was the pleafing hope ri 
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gid not think him unworthy 
af her efteem. rin, Fie time his 
vilits me very frequent; in 
of which he difcovered 
fome new perfection. This is the 
characteriftic of real merit; itis a 
gainer by being laid open to the 
infection of a judicious eye. A 
man of underftanding will toon be 
‘foufted with the wanton, the 
i and the giddy: but if ke 
has conceived a paflion for a wo- 
men worthy of himfelf, time, fo 


far from weakening his attach-° 


ment, can only ferve to increafe 
ajdftrengthen it. | 
_ The fixed inclinations of Aga- 
thocles made him now fenfible, 
that what he felt for Califta was 
live; and that of the moft tender 
and paffionate kind. This he 
knew; but, -Califta was, ftill unac- 
quainted with it, or at leaft had 
never learnt it from his lips. Love 
is timorous and diffident: a bold 
and daring fuitor: is: not the lover 
of the lady he addrefles; the only 
ject of his love is. pleafure. . At 
lat he took the refolution to lay 
open his heart to Califta, but not 
in the ftudied; language of a ro- 
mantic paffion. , ** Lovely Califta,” 
aid he, “¢-ingenuoufly it is not 
merely efteem that engages me to 
you;, but the moft paffionate and 
tender. affection, I feel that I 
cannot live without you. Can 
you without reluctance refolve to 
make me happy? “I have hitherto 
loved without offending you; this 
a tribute which your merit de- 
mands; but may I flatter myfelf 
with the hope that you will make 
me fome {mall return?” , A co- 
oh would have, affected to be 
Pleafed; but Califta not only 
heard her lover without interrup- 
fon, but anfwered him without 
feverity, and permitted him to 
Nor did fhe put his con- 
cy to a needlefs tia, ‘The 


Story of Califta and Agathocles. 


happinefs for which he.fighed was 
deferred no longer than was proper 


to make the neceflary preparations, 


The marriage-fettlements were ea- 
fily adjufted; for in thefe fordid 
intereft had no fhare; this folemn 
contraét chiefly confifted in a mu- 
tual exchange of hearts, and this 
was already performed. What 
will be the lot of this newly wed- 
ded pair? I will venture to foretel 
that it will be the happieft that 
mortals can enjoy:on earth. No 
pleafure is comparable to that 
which affects the heart; nor does 


any other affect it with fuch ex-. 


quifite delight as the pleafure of 
loving and being beloved. Tothis 
tender union of fouls we can he- 
ver apply the words of Democti- 
tus, that the pleafure of. love. is 
only a fhort epilepfy.” He with- 
out doubt had that fenfual pleafure’ 
in his thought, which is fo differ- 
ent from love, that the enjoyment 
mav be without the paflion, and 
the paffion without the enjoyment, 
Their love will be conftant.. This 
I dare prophefy, and. I know the 
caufe : their paffion is not founded 
on the dazzling charms of beauty; 


they are both the friends of virtue: ° 


they love each other on this ac- 
count; their love, therefore, will 
laft as long-as their virtue, and the 
continuance of that is fecured by 
their union: for nothing can fe- 
cure our perfeverance in the paths 
of wifdom fo effectually as having 
inceflantly,a loving and beloved 
example walking before us, ‘Their 


felicity can never be difturbed un- ’ 


lefs by thofe difafters and misfor- 
tunes from which their mutwal 
tendernefs, cannot fhelter them: 
but fuppofing thefe fhould fell to 
their fhare, they would then only 
partake of the common lot of 
mankind. Thofe who have never 
tafted the tender delights of love 
are equally expofed to difappoint- 

ment; 
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ment; and the lover is at leaft a 
gainer, with refpe& to thofe plea- 
iures which are of great account 
in the eftimation of the value of 
life. Add to this, that love will 
greatly diminith the fenfe of their 
misfortunes. It has the peculiar 
virtue of rendering the fufferings 
of two well-paired hearts lefs 
acute, and their delights more ex- 
quifite. It would feem as if by 
communicating their diffreffes, 





Of Frugality and Expences: 


each one felt but half their we} ty 
while, on the contrary, their fatis. 
factions are doubled by the pari. 
cipation. Asa f{quadron of fo}. 
diers is with more difficulty de. 
feated in proportion to its clofe. 
nefs, fo the happy pair refift the 
attacks of trouble and adverfity 
with fo much the more ftrength 


and fuccefs as they are firmly 
united, 


’ oan Di 6 Tee + 
OF FRUGALITY AND EXPENCES. 


From * Human Prudence, or the Art by which a Man may raife himifelf and hi 
y nd his 
Fortune to Geandeur.’} 


TUDY not only to preferve 
J your eftate, but juftly to in- 
creafe it: money is the heir of for- 
tune, and the lord paramount of 
the world. 

Riches are the keys to greatnefs, 
and make the accefs to honour 
more eafy and open: a man with- 
out money, is like a wall without 
a crefs, for every man to draw 
upon: let your parts be never fo 
great, without a golden tinéture, 
you will be no move regarded than 
a cuckow in June. 


Vita hominum Pelagus, Regina pe- 
cunia nauta eft, 
‘ at tats J ° > } ‘ : 
Navigat in®elix qui caret hujus ope 


Hence it was, that there being a 
-conteft amongft the moft eminent 
poets for the laurel; not agreeing, 
it was referredtoA pollo,who, upon 
ferious advite, gavé it to an alder- 
man-of London, becaufe to have 
moft wealth was a fign of moft wit. 


El fenner dinero par ungran Cavallero. - 


Jews, Turks and Chrift’+ns feveral Tenets 
hold ; 


Yet all one God acknowledge, that is, 
Gold. 


’Tis ftoried, that a nobleman of 
Venice made his addre{s to Cofmo 


de Medicis, Duke of Florence, and 





fignified to him, that he under. 
ftood his Highnefs had the philo- 
fopher’s fione, and defired to fee 
it. ’Tis true, faith the Duke, but 
my elixir is this, never to-do that 
by another, which I can domy- 
felf; not. te do that to-morrow, 
which I can do to day; not to ne- 
gle& the leaft things. The Ve- 
netian thanked his Highnets, and 
took his leave of him; and by the 
obfervation hereof, became. the 
wifeft and richeft man in Venice, 
If you propofe to be rich and 
wife, take this elixir. 

I know a generous manleaft re- 
gards money, but'when he ‘hath 
it not, he wanteth it moft; and 
the moft excellent perfon without 
an eftate, is like a thip well: rig- 
ged, but cannot fail’ for want of 
wind; if your eftate be but fall, 
come feldom into company; but 
when you do, let your money ga 
freely. 

If your means fuit not with 
yourends, purfue thofe ends which 
fuit with your means. 

Have a care you do not imitate 
his fortune;*who, labouring to 
buoy up a funk fhip of another's, 
bulged his own veffel. 

Make other men’s thipwreck 
fea marks to yourfelf. 
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whers might receive fight; and 
EE en of Spain’ fell “into an 
edlipfe, that it might give'light to 


"phot men which have wafted 
their own eftates, will help yn 
to confume yours: Thefe, like 
the fox in the fable, who having 
Jof' his tail, perfuaded others to 
cit Of theirs as troublefome. 
It was a fmart reprimand of 
Queen Elizabeth, who being in- 
yited by a nobleman, (that had 


fpent great part of his eftate) to 


his Houfe, which was very mag- 
nificent, and over the portal ‘of 
tke door was written in capital let- 
ters, Omnia Vanitas. ‘The Queen 
coming into the court-yard, and 
near entering the houfe, afked the 
nobleman what that was which 
was written above; he told her; 
the Queen afked him what was 
the’reafon that he made his Omnia 
fo fhort, and his Vanitas fo long? 

Thave read thére was a God- 
defs faftened to anoak in a grove, 
who for a long time had many 
worfhippers; but when the tree 
was ready to fall, none would 
come within the fhadow of her 
ftatue. 

Love and refpeét are rarely 
found in oft fortunes, and adver- 
fity feldom meets with the returns 


of friendfhip. 

That which we call kindnefs 
or affection, is intereft; and we 
love one another only for our 
own ends. 


Charity, though a faint, is yet 


Without an altar in the world; 


You will meet with many men, 
which have much of the Helictrope 


Inthem, which opens in the fun- 


fhine of profperity, but towards 
the night of adverfity, or in ftor- 
ars fhuts and contraéts 
tteir, 


And believe me, none will be 
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t ifario became : blind, _that 


fo fevere enemies to you in ad- 
verfity, as thefe that in profperity 
have been your friends. 

_ Never {pend prefently, in hopes 
of future gain: merchants, during 
the adventure of their goods, do 
not increafe in domeftic expences, 


but fearing the worft, aflure what . 


is in hand. 
Money in your purfe will cre- 


dit you; wifdom in your head 


adorn you; but both in your ne- 
ceflity will ferve you. 

Amaffer en Saifen, defpenfer par 
Raifon, font la une bonne Maifon. 

A feafonable Gathering, and a 
reafvnable Spending, make a good 
Hou/fe-keeping. 

The Venetians make an arch of 


St. Mark’s Church, their Trea- 


fury, and their reafon is, 
Quantum quifq; Jua Nummorum 


fervat in Arca | 


Tantum habet §9 Fidei.— 

Balance your expences by the 
joft weight of your own eftate, 
and not by the poife of another’s 
fpending. | 

It’s good advice of the philofo- 
pher, meafure the ftone by your 
rule; and not your rule by the 
ftone. 

Prodigality is of the nature of 
the viper, and eats out the bowels 
of that wealth which gave it birth: 


_ Frugality and Induftry are the 


two hands of fortune. 

Certain young then being re- 
proved by Zeno for their prodiga- 
lity, excufed themfelves, faying, 
‘“¢ They had plenty enough, out of 
which they did eat.” ‘ Will you 
excufe a cook,” faith he,» * that 
fhould overfalt your meat, becaufe 
he hath ftore of ftalt ?” 

Prodigals may be compared to 
fig-trees growing upon a preci- 
pice, whofe fruit men tafte not, 
but crowsand vultures devour. 

Prodigality is ever attended by 
injuftice and folly. 

Keep 
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Keep 2 mean, and 2 mean wil] 
keep you; if you go beyond that 
which is neceflary, you muft have 
firft a thoe buckled with gold, 
then a velvet fhoc, then an em- 
broidered one; for the ihing that 
once exceeds the mean, rums eter- 
nally without limitation. 

A good Layer-up makes a good 
Layer-out, and 2 good Sparer 
makes a good Spender. No Al- 
chimy to faving. 

Dizgenes ake athrifty man buta 
half-penny, of 2 prodigal a pound ; 
the former, he faid, might give 
him often, but the latter fhould 
fhortly have nothing fo give. 

Getting is a Chance, but keep- 
ing a Virtue. 

Te that is {paring inevery thing, 
isa nigard; he that {pares in no- 
thing, ts profufé; I love to {pare 
in things leaft neceffary, that I 
may be the more generous and li- 
beral in what is moft required in 
my ftation. 

He that is profufe in fome kind 
of expence; muft be faving again 
in fome other; for he: that is la- 
vifh to all purpofes, will, with 
much difficulty, bépreferved from 
decay. Geta habit of frugality, 
for that will gain as well upon 
your mind as upon your eftate. 

A man ought warily to begin 
charges, which once begun will 
continue; but in matters that re- 
turn not, he may be more magni- 
ficent. 

By four thingsis an eftate kept: 
Firft, by underftanding it: Se- 
condly, by not fquandering it 2- 
way before it comes in: Thirdly, 
by frequent reckoning with one’s 
fervanty: Fourthly, by Keeping a 
quarterly audit. 

_ If outof kindnefsvou have lent 
money to any perion, let him not 
continue it over long, for the in- 
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tereft of an’old debti hs 
in ifl labgeaee ts ufually paid 


eftate, keep a low fail; you may 
rifé with honour, bat you can. 
ve decline without thame. 

Plat fering 2 young man.of 
good family, who bat ae 
his eftate, fitting at the door of 
an inn, feeding upon bread and 
water, he told him, “If you-had 
dined temperately, you neéd_ne. 
ver to have fupped fo.” 

Younggentiemen think it good 
policy to wear their lands upon 
their backs, to fee that no wafte 
be done by their tenants. 

Make not the fail too big for 
the veffel, left you fink it. 

T would advife thofe who. have 
the world before..them, to be 
good hufbands betimes; for, it,is 
too late to {pare at the botfom, 
when all is drawn out to the lees, 

] have feen fome perfons, who 
have had great eftates left them, 
to break their faft in plenty, dine 
in poverty, and fup in infamy, 

That which by fparing is fav- 
ed, may with induftry be im- 
proved ; and what is fo improved, 
may be again fpared: Frugality 
alone is but fimple getting, but — 
joined with Induaftry is double. 

The way to much isby a little; 
for the greateft fum which can be 
imagined, began in a penny: It’s 
worth the minding how much he 
had for his horfe, who fold himbut 
for a half-penny a nail double: 


Add many leffer numbers in account, 
Your total will to agreat fum amount. 


A little eftate is a great while 
in getting; but a great one }3 
foon gotten; forwhen aman hath 
raifed his fortune toa confiderable 
pitch, he grows rich a-pace. 
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OF SOME REMARKABLE CUSTOMS. 
By Daviv Home. , 


9 Swazi obferve three remark- 


able cuftoms in three celebrat- 
ed governments; and fhall con- 
¢lude from the whole, that all ge- 
neral maxims in politics ought to 
be: eftablifhed with’ great referve ; 
and that irregular and extraordi- 
nary appearances are frequently 


difcovered in the moral, as well 


as in the phyfical world, The 
former, perhaps, we can better 
account for, after they happen, 
from fprings and. principles, of 
which every one has, within him- 
felf, or from obvious obfervation, 
the ftrongeft affitrance and con- 
viétion: But it is often fully as 


4 pepe for human prudence, 


ore-hand, to forefee and fore- 
tell them. 

I. One would think it effential 
to every fupreme council or af- 
fembly, which debates, that en- 


tire liberty of fpeech fhould be 


granted to every member, and 
that all motions or reafonings 


fhould be received, whichcanany | 
. wife tend. to illuftrate the point 


under deliberation, One would 
conclude, with ftill greater aflur- 


. ance, that, after a motion was 


made, which was voted and ap- 
proved by that aflembly in which 
the legiflative power is lodged, the 
member who made. the motion 
vouft for ever be exempted from 
future trial or inquiry. But no 
political maxim can, at firft fight, 
pees more indifpwiable, than 
that he muff, at leat, be fecured 
from all inferior jurifdi€tion; and 
that nothing lefs than the fame 


. fopreme legiflative affembly, in 


their fubfequent meetings, could 
reuder him accountable for thofe 
motions and harangues, to which 
they had before given their appro- 
ation... But thefe axioms, how- 
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ever irreftagable they may ap; . 
have all failed in the Athenian go- 
vernment, from caufes ahd prin- 
ciples too, which appeaf almoft 
inevitable, : 

By they, @agavouwvr, OF indid- 
ment of “legality, (though it has 
not been remarked by antiquaties 
or commentators) any inan Was 
tried and punifhed in a common 
court of judicature,. for any law 
which had paffed. upon his mo- 
tion, in the affembly of the people, 
if that law appeared to the court 
unjuft, or prejudicial to the public. 
Thus Demofthenes, finding that 
fhip-money was levied ifrepalaily, 
and that the poor bore the fame 
burden as the rich in equipping the 
gallies, correéted this inequality by 
a very ufeful law, which ptopor- 
tioned the expence to the revenue 
and income of each individiial. 
He moved for this law in the af- 
fembly; he proved its advantages; 
he convinced the péople, the only 
leyiflature in Athens; the law paf- 
fed, and was catried into execu- 
tion: And yet he was tried ina 
crimiial court for that law, upon 
the complaint of the rich, who 
refented the alteration that he had 
introduced into the finances. He | 
was indeed acquitted, upofi prov- 
ing anew the afefulnefs of his law. 

Ctefiphon moved in the aflem- 
bly of the people, that particular 
honours fhould be conferred on 
Demofthenes, as On a Citizen af 
feétionate and ufeful to the com- 
monwealth: The péople, con- 
vinced of this ttuth, Voted thofe 
honours: Yet was Ctefiphon tried 
by the yearn Wacavowe. It was 
afferted, among other topics, that 
Demofthenes was not a good citi- 
zen, tor affectionate to the com- 
monwealth: And the orator was 
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called upon to defend his friend, authority of the crimin 


and coniequently himfelf; which becaufe thefe were no 
he executed by that fublime piece very numerous juries, chofen 


al courts; 
thing but 


of eloquence, that has ever fince lot from among the 
been the admiration of mankind. they copilersd ec Aa 
After the battle of Charonea,a as ina flate of perpetual pupillage, 
law was paffed uponthe motion of where they had an authority, after 
Hyperides, giving liberty to flaves, they came tothe ufe of feafon 
and enrolling them in the troops. not only to retrac and controu| 
On account of this law, the orator whatever had been determined, but 
was afterwards tried by theindict- to punifh any guardian for mea- 
ment abové mentioned, and de-  fures which they had embraced 
fended himfelf, among other to- his perfuafion. The fame law had 
pics, by that ftroke celebrated by place in Thebes; and for the fame 
Plutarch and Longinus. Jf was not reafon. . 
I, faidhe, that moved for this law: It appears to have been an ufval 
Tt was the neceffities of war; it was practice in Athens, on the efta- 
the battle of Charonea.'Theorations blifhmentofany law efteemed very 
of Demoithenes abound with ma- ufeful or popular, to prohibit for 
ny inftances of trialsofthisnature, ever its abrogation, and ‘repeal. 
and prove clearly, that nothing Thus the demagogue, who divert- 
was more commonly practifed, ed.all the public revenues to the 
The Athenian Democracy was fupport of fhows and fpedtacles, 
fuch a tumultuary government as made it criminal fo much as to 
we-can icarcely form a notion of move for a repeal ‘of this law, 
in the prefent.age of the world. Thus Leptines moved fora law, 
The whole collective body of the not only to recall all the immuni- 
people voted in every law, without ties formerly granted, but to de- 
any, limitation of property, without prive the people for the future of 
any diflinétion of rank, without the power of granting any more. 
coatroul from any magiftracy or Thus all bills of attainder were 
fenate; and confequently without forbid, or laws that affeéted one 
regard to order, juftice, or pru- Athenian, without extending’ to 
dence, », The Athenians foon be- the whole commonwealth. Thefe 
came fenfible of the mifchiefs at- abfurd claufes, by which the le- 
tending this conftitution: But be- giflature vainly attempted to bind 
ingaverfe to the checking them- _itfelf for ever, proceeded from an 
felvés by any ‘rule or reftriétion, univerfal fenfe in the people of 
they refolved, at leait, to check their own levity and inconftancy. 
their decease or counfellors, II.. A wheel within a wheel, 
by the fear of future punifhment fuch as we olvferve in the German 
and inguiry. . “They accordingly empire, is confidered by Lord 
inftituted this remarkable law; a Shaftefbury as an abfurdity in po- 
law efteémed fo effential to their litics: But what muft we fay to 
government, that At{chinesinfifts twaequal wheels, which govern 
on it as 4 known truth, that, were the fame political machine, with- 
it abolifhed or: negle&ted, it were out any mutual check, controul, 


be ae for the Democracy to -or fubordination; and yet preferve 
Ubu. 


. the greateft harmony and concord? 
The people feared not any ill ‘To eftablith two diftin& legifle- 
confequence to liberty from the tures, exch of which pofleffes full 
an 
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and abfolute authority within it- 
felf; and ftands in’ no need of the 
other's affiftance, in order to give 
validity to its aéts; this may ap- 
gar, before-hand, altogether im- 
jcable, as long as men are 
atuated by the patlions of ambi- 
tion, emulation, andavarice, which 
Have been hitherto their chief go- 
vetning principles. And fhould 
[affert, that the ftate I have in my 
eve way divided into two diftiné 
fiétions, each of which predomi- 
nated in a diftiné& legiflature, and 
yet produced no clafhing in thefe 
independent powers; the fuppo- 
fition may appear incredible. And 
if, to augment the paradox, I 
fhould affirm, that this disjointed, 
ittegular' government, was the 
tft aétive, triumphant, and illuf- 
trious commonwealth that ever 
yetappeared; I fhould certainly 
be told, that fuch a political chi- 
mera was as abfurd as any vifion 
of priefts or poets. But’ there is 


_ no need for fearching long, in or- 


der to prove the reality of thé 
foregoing fuppofitions : » For this 
was aétually the cafe with the Ro- 
man republic. 

The legiflative power was there 
lodged in the comitia centuriata and 


‘ tomitia tributa. “In the former, it 


iswell known, the people voted 
according to their cen/us; fo that 
when the firft clafs was onani- 
mous, thought it contained’ not, 
perhaps, the hundredth part of the 
commonwealth; it determined the 
whole; and, with the authority of 
the fenate, eftablifheda law. In 
the latter every vote was alike; 


and as the authority of the fenate 


was not there requfite, the lower 
people entirely prevailed, andgave 


‘law to the whole ftate. In all 


party: divifions, at firft between the 
PatriciansandPlebeians,afterwards 
between the nobles and’ the peo- 
ple, the intereft of the Ariftocracy 
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was predominant in the firft legif- 
lature; that of the Democracy it 
the fecond :'The one could always 
deftroy what the other had. efta- 
blifhed: Navy, the One, by'a fud- 
den and unforefeen motion; might 


take the ftart of the other, and to- 


tally annihilate its rival, by a vote, 
which, from the nature of the 
conftitution, had the fell’ autho: 
rity of alaw. But no fuch con: 
teft is obferved in the hiftory of 
Rome: No inftancewf a quarrel 
between thefe two lepiflatures; 
though many between the parties 
that governed in each: Whence 
arofe this concord,’ which * may 
feem fo extraordinary ? 

The legiflature ‘eftablifhed in 
Rome, by the authority of Servius 
Tullius, was the comitia centuriata, 
which, after the expulfion of the 
kings, rendered the covernment, 
for fome time, very.atiftocratical. 


But the people, having numbers © 


and force on their fide, and being 
elated with frequent--conquetts 
and victories in their’ foreign 
wars, always prevailed when pufh- 
ed to extremity, and firft extorted 


from the fenate the magiftracy of 


the tribunes, and then the legif- 
lative power of the comitia tributa. 
It then behoved the nobles to be 
more careful than ever not to pro- 
voke the people. For befide the 
force which the latter were always 
poffeffed of, they ‘had now got 
poffeflion of legal authority, and 
could inftantly’ break” ia ‘pieces 
any order or inftitution, which 
direétly oppoféd- them. By in- 
trigue, by influence, by money, 
by combination, and by the re~ 
{pet paid their charatter, the 
nobles might often prevail, and 


direct the whole machines of go- . 


vernment: But had they openly 
fet their comitia ceuturiata in Oppo- 
fition to the tributa, they had foon 


loft the advantage of that inftitu- 
: tian, 
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trates elected by it, But the co- 
mitia tribata, mot having the fame 
reafon for refpeéting the centu- 
riata, frequently repealed laws 
favourable to the Ariftocracy: 
They limited the authority of the 
nobles, protected the people from 
oppreffion, and controlled the ac- 
tions of the fenate and magiftracy. 
The centuriata found it convent- 
ent always to fubmit; and though 
equal in authority, yet being in- 
ferior in power, durft never di- 
rectly give anv fhock to the other 
legiflature, either by repealing its 
laws, or eftablifhing laws, which, 
it forefaw, would foon be repealed 
by. it. 
No inftance is found of oppo- 
fition of ftruggle between thele 
comitia; except one flight attempt 
of this kind, mentioned by Ap- 
pian in the third book of his civil 
wars. Mark Anthony, refolving 
to deprive Decimus Brutus of the 
government of Cifalpine Gaul, 
railed in the Forum, and called one 
of the comitia, in order to prevent 
the meeting of the other, which 
had been ordered by the fenate. 
But affairs were then fallen into 
fuch confufion, and the Roman 
conftitution was fo near its final 
diffolution, that no inference can 
be drawn from fuch an expedient. 
This conteft, befides, was founded 
more on form than party. It was 
the fenate who ordered the comitia 
tributa, that they might obftrué 
the meeting of the centuriata, 
which, by the conftitution, or at 
leaft forms of the government, 
could alone difpofe of provinces. 
Cicero was recalled by the co- 
mitia centuriata, though banifhed 
by the ¢riduta, that isy by a plebi/~ 
citum. But his banifhment, we 
may obferve, never was confidered 
2s a legal deed, arifing from the 
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tion, together with their confuls, 
prators, ediles, and ali the magif- 


free choice and inclination of the 
people, It was always afcribed 
to the violence alone of Clodias, 
and to the diforders introduced by 
him into the government. ~ 

Ill. The third cuftom, which 
we propofe to remark, regarils 
England; and though it be not fo 
important as thofe which we have 
pointed out in Athens and Rome 
is no lefs fingular and unexpeded. 
It is a maxim in politics, which 
we readily admit as indifputed and 
univerfal, that a power, however 
great, when granted by law to an 
eminent magiftrate, is not fo dan- 
gerous to liberty as an authority, 
however inconfiderable, which he 
acquires from violence and ufur- 
pation. For, befides that the law 
always limits every power which 
it beftows, the very reeeiving itas 
a conceffion eftablifhes the autho- 
rity whence it is derived, and pre- 
ferves the harmony of the contti- 
tution. By the fame right that 
one prerogative. is aflumed with- 
out law, another may alfo be 
claimed, and another with fill 
greater facility; while the firf 
ufurpations both ferve as prece- 
dents to the following, and give 
force to maintain them. Hence 
the heroiim of Hampden, who 
fuftained the whole violence of 
royal profecution, rather than pay 
a tax of twenty fhillings not im- 
pofed by parliament; hence the 
care of all Englifh patriots te 
guard againft the firft encroach- 
ments of the crown; and hence 
alone the exiftence, at this day, of 
Englith liberty. 

There is, however, one occa- 
fion, where the parliament has de- 
parted from this maxim; and that 
ts, in the prefing of feamen. The 
exercife of an illegal power is here 
tacitly permitted in the crown; 
and though it has frequently been 
under deliberation how that powet 

might 


























sioht .be rendered legal and 

canted, under proper reftrictions, 
to the fovereign, no fafe expedient 
could ever be propofed for that 
purpofe, and the danger to liberty 
always appeared greater from law 
than. from ufurpation. _Whilé 
this power is exercifed to no other 
end than to man the navy, men 
willingly {ubmit to it, froma fenfe 
of its ufe and neceflity; and the 
failors, who are alone affected by 
it, find no body to fupport them, 
in claiming the rights and privi- 
eges which the law grants, without 
diftinétion, to all Englith fubdjects, 
But.were this power, on any. oc- 
caion, made an inftrument of 
faction or mjnifterial tyranny, the 
oppofite faétion, and indeed all 
lovers of their country, would 
immediately take the alarm, and 
fupport the injured party; the li- 
berty of Englifhmen would be af- 
ferted; juries would be implacable ; 
and the tools of tyranny, acting 
both againft law andequity, would 
meet with the fevereft vengeance. 
On the other hand, were the pars 
Jiament to grant fuch an authority, 
they would probably fall into one 
of thefe two inconveniencies: 
They would either beftow it un- 
der fo many reftrictions as would 
make it lofe its effeét, by cramp- 
ing the authority of the crown; 
or they would render it fo large 
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and comprehienfive, 28 might give. 
occafion to great abufes, for which 

we could, in that cafe, haveno 

remedy. The very illegality’ of 
the power, at prefent, prevents its 

abules, by affording fo eafy a re- 

medy againft them. 

I pretend not, by this reafoning, 
to exclude all poffibility of con- 
triving aregifterfor feamen, which 
might man the navy, without being. 
dangerous to liberty. I only ob- 
ferve, that no fatisfa€tory fcheme of 
that nature has yet been propofed, 
Rather than adopt any projeé hi- 
therto invented, we continue a 
practice feemingly the moft abfurd 
and unaccountable. Authority, 
in times of full internal peace and 
concord, is armed againft law. A 
continued ufurpation inthe crown 
is permitted, amidft the greateft 
jealoufy and watchfulnefs in the 


people; nay, proceeding from 


thofe very principles: Liberty, in 
a country of the higheft liberty, is 
left entirely ‘to its own defence, 
without any countenance or pro- 
tection: The wild ffate of nature 
is renewed, in one of the moft 
civilized focieties of mankind: 
And great violencesand diforders 
are committed with impunity; 
while the one party pleads bedi. 
ence to the fupreme magiftrate, 
the other the fanétion of funda- 
mental laws. | 
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7 Addre/ on the Death of Mr. Asranam SKINNER, Sun. delivered at the 


Calliopean Society, Sesteméer 8, 1795, by Dodtor P. Irvine, Pref- 
dent. Publifeed agreeable to a Refolution of the Society. 


GENTLEMEN, » 


TK confequence of the recent 


death of a worthy member, 
fome melancholy but neceflary 
arrangements will require your 
confideration: your punctual at- 
tendance has therefore, by my di- 
rection, been particularly requeft- 


ed.—Indulge me for a moment, 
while I recall his virtues. —Death 
feems of late refolved to thin our 
little band: the relentlefs tyrant, 
at the diftance of but a few fhort 
months, tare from our embraces 
one of our moft valued, moft ef- 


teemed 
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teemed members.* Another, e- 
qually deferving of our warmett 
attachment, now fuccéeds. 
When aged merit feels the ef- 
feéts of decay, and yields to the 
inevitable lot of mortality, we bow 
with refignation to the ftroke of 
fate: but, when the exterminating 
angel feleéts the young, the aimia- 
ble, and theaccomplifhed; when in 
the perfon of our departed brother 
we fee youth, virtue, and abilities 
fink fudden}y. into an early tomb ; 
we cannot withcalmnefs refign him 
to his deftiny—our feelings will re- 
bel at the unteafonable mandate. 
On our lafi meeting he was with 
us, flufhed with health and vigour: 
——he is now no more How 
ftriking—how gloomy the con- 
traft!—Imagigation can fcarcely 
realize the fact. Thofe eyes which 
fo late fparkled with animation 
and beamed intelligence, are alrea- 
dy fealed in darknefs!—that heart 
which expanded with philanthro- 
py, and glowed with affectionate 
warmth toward every Calliopean, 
has ceafed for ever its pulfations : 
—cold, motionlefs, and infenfible, 
it has rejoined its native earth, 
Accept, departed fpirit, the 
fighs, the forrow, the unfeigned 
regret of thofe who fondly loved to 
hail thee brother :—they form an 
hallowed offering at the facred 
fhrine of friendfhip. 
But why thefe unavailing Ia- 
mentations?—Could fighs re-ani- 


* Dottor Josrpu Youre. 
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mate his duft—could co 


mplaj 
compenfate for his filide Gas 


his gentle fpirit, hovering neat ou 
hall, at this moment, when thetide 


of grief {wells high, witnefs the 
tribute paid to his memory by de. 
jected friendfiip,—there might be 
a propriety in fuch indulgence. 
But it is the part of men to bear 
with firmnefs thofe ills which for. 
row cannot remove, and regret 
can never remedy.—That Deity 
who formed his foul to fenfibility, 
who framed his intelle@ with more 
than common care, and catt his 
difpofition by his pureft model, 
has taken on himfelf the reward 
of his early virtues. He viewed 
with pleafure that flower which 
bloomed fo bright in an earthly 
foil, and has tranfplanted it to 
fiourifh in the pure regions of a 
celeftial paradife no longer ta 
experience the ftorms and vicifli- 
tudes infeparable from mortality. 
Since fo frequent and fevere are 
our loffes—fince friend after friend 
is dropping into the grave, let us 
cement our little circle ftill ftron- 
ger, by increafing the ties of af- 





feétion: let us, while we cherifh - 


their remembrance, emulate their 
virtues :-—fo fhall we again meet, 
after having performed our parts 
on this ftage of probation, in a 
better world, where neither difeafe 
nor death fhall exift to difunite us, 
but eternity itfelf fhall immortal; 
ize our union. 


+ Mr. Seinwer was only nineteen. years of age: he poffeffed an agreeable per- 


fon, and was remarkable for his advancement in literature, and for the mildnefs of 


his manners. He received his earlieft education at Clinton Academy, on Long-Ifland. 
At the age of thirteen be entered as a Audent at Princeton College, and at feventeen 
received the degree of Bachelor of Arts. During his refidence in college he was fre- 
quently honoured with academical diftingtions ; and he graduated with peculiar marks 
of approbation from the Faculty of the College. 

_ His genius, virtue, and goodnefs of heart, enhanced by the amiable franknefs of 
his difpofition, endeared him to a numerous circle of friends: thefe qualities, added 
to an affectionate difchargé of the filial and fraternal duties, made his lofs exten- 
fively lamented, and muft have doubly embittered the pang that tore him fo fuddenly 
from the arms of a family whofe fairett hopes were fixed on him. 


] He died of an epidemic, Sept. 6, 1795, after am ilinefs of only four days. 
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THEN the foundation. and 
W iprogrefs' of a ftory is in- 
terefting ‘tothe fineft feelings of 
the human heart, there requires 
but little apology for introducing 
ittothe publiceye. The follow- 
ing tale is fraught with fome of 

. thofe melancholy events, »in'the 

. cauferand confequences of which 
weareall, more or tefs, concern- 
ed. 

“What afflicts you, my good 
man?” faid I—* Alas! Sir, have 
you feen my child?” The:perfon 
who thus anfwered me, was a poor 
blind man, feated on the trunk of 
a hollow tree, at the foot of which 
‘ifaedafilver {pring; his bald fore- 

| head,robbed-of its honours by the 
iron hand of time—his patched 
wallet, unconfcicus of the boun- 
ties of Ceres—the beachen ftaff 
on which he refted his debilitated 
arm—his body, that feemed faint- 
ing under the preflure of extreme 
hunger—his -fightlefs eyes, and 
tremulous voice; altogether ftruck 
me with a kind of reverential hor- 
ror; I looked once more upon a 
fabje& which had fo rivitted my 
amazement,’ and thought that 
providence had deferted one of 
her weakeft children—the limpid 
ftream, that bubbled at his feet, 
murmured hoarfely in unifon with 
the languge of diftrefs, as if fenfi- 
ble of his accumulating forrow. 
_ I gotoff my horfe—*I pray you, 
‘Inform »*me,°“my poor old man, 
have you no one to conduct you 
toaroof where plenty might ga- 
ther joy, by wiping the teariof mi- 
ery from your furrowed cheek?” 
“Noone,” anfwered he, feebly 
raifing his fnow-white head. He 
Pronounced thefe iaft words.in a 
tone, which made me think, for a 
moment, that humanity had aban- 
doned the world. ‘* What! not 
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one, my old friend }?—«¢ Alas, 
Sir! my wife and eight children, 
all havedeferted:me. I am poor, 


old, and blind, yet I muft forgive. 


them; but my, daughter, Oh! my 
daughter!” replied he, with a 
deep figh, that feemed to have 
efcaped from the inmoft recefles 
of his heart. ‘* Are you fpeaking 
of a favouritechild, my old man?” 
** Ah! good Sir! the is more than 


a child; fhe is my friend! it was’ 


fhe whom, of all my children, I 
negleéted when the rays of prof- 
perity gladdened my younger days; 
and now, when I am fallen into 
the vale of years, and laden with 
horror, fhe is the only one who 
will adminifter comfort tomy mi- 
feries!”—** When did fhe leave 
you?”—* Yefterday, Sir, for the 
firft time.”—** You have not fure- 
ly been unhappy from your youth! 
you could not have arrived at fo 
advanced 'an age, if the vifitations 
of forrow had been coritinual.”— 
The poor man fighed,. and gave 
me hte hiftory in : few words.— 
‘‘ T had laboured forty years to a- 
mafs a few hundred crowns by 
the fweat of my brow, which I 
{uddenly loft by the perfon be- 
coming a bankrupt in whofe hands 
I had intrufted my little. capital ; 
the preflure of a misfortune, fo fe- 
riousand unexpected, was infinite- 
ly too powerful to be refitted by 
{o weaka philofopher as me; ¢ven 
the force of chriftianity failed to 
alleviate the fting of woe. For 
thefe ten years paft, my being has 
been comfortlefs, ({aid- the poor 
old man, pointing to the place 
where ‘his eyes once were) for. 


thefe ten yearsI have beenpraying . 


for my diffolution: many mifer- 
able wretches, who are. doomed 
to wander through the darkfome 


caverns of affliction, have none - 
eat 
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journey; but my éxpectations of 
mortal blifs are over.”——“ You 
muft not lofe fight ofhope,my good 
old man; it is poflible you may yet 
be happy.”’—‘* Happy! Ah! dear 
Sir, crrcumftanced as Iam, even 
to expect fuch an event were pre- 
fumption.”—“ You are. not cer- 
tain, my poor friend, butafliftance 
may be near you, inthe moments of 
your complaining.” “A fiiftance! 
I prithee, Sir, mock ‘not my. mif- 
fortunes; can the power of kings 
give me a ray of light?” This 
anfwer ftruck me fo forcibly, that 
I immediately turned towards the 
fun, and could not help uttering 
a filent prayér of gratitude to the 
Deity, that I was in pofleflion of 
fo invaluable a gift. | He remain- 
ed filent for a moment, refting his 
hands upon his ftaff, and bending 
his palfied head towards the earth, 
which feemed, in the melancholy 
{tate of my. underftanding at that 
period, to call him to her bofom; 
then, ifluing. a woe-fraught figh, 
exclaimed,—“* Oh, my daughter! 
my dear child! but for her good- 
nefs [ fhould long fince have ceaf- 
ed to exift; when I determine to 
fuppreéts my being, and die by the 
flow miniftry of huager—the poor 
child cries—embraces my nerve- 
lefs knees—calls me her father— 
her dear, her honoured father—jn 
atone of {upplication foperfuafive 
and fo tender, that the influence 
of defperation. vields’ to’ the in- 
treaties of an angel; and vet the 
does not return? Ah? Rofat wilt 
thou leave me here | to’! pevith, 
without the confolation of tw jaft 
embrace, without the rapture of 
beftowing miy final blefing on my 


., child?—-O, my God, dot thou 


then abandon me!” 

The awfal manner in which he 
uttered thefe words, chilled the 
very pulfesof my heart. I lifted 


ML finple Fad. 


leaftto Rrengthen them upon their, 


my ftreaming eyes to Heaven, syd 
murmured involuntarily, * Goa 
of Nature, is it poffible tho cant 
have abandoned him!”.. The pdor 
‘man thanked me, ‘and I rétier 
laden with anguith. I had wan. 
dered fonre diftance: from themi- 
ferable man, when E perceived:his 
daughter—I ran to announce the 
difcovery to her father—I would . 
not have exchanged the commif- 
fion, to have been fovereign: of 
the world. His greedy ear drank 
the intelligence with rapture; and 
the good old man! was cheered 
once’ more with a moment'of joy. 
His daughter arrived out of breath; 
fhe had» been far away, beggitig 
charity for her unhappy father— 
I looked at the amiable Rofa, with 
unutterable delight—I thought her 
countenance was more than hv- 
man—fhe uttered the’ fentiment 
ofifilial piety in fo graceful a man- 
ner, that pity, admiration, and 
refpeét, at once ufurped the go- 
vernment of my bofom. 

L felt a delicious emotion in 
perceiving with what undefcrib- 
able tendernefs the poor old man 
and his daughter embraced each 
other. Oh Rouffeau! Oh Yo- 
ricki1—If fuch a fcene were to 
pafs near your tombs, would you 
not. burft. from the cold monv- 
ment of death to celebrate the vir- 
tues of the exemplary Roja! 

Ts it thee, my deareft Rofa? 
isvit thee?” faid the aged father, 
ftretching out his withered hands, 
which feemed to feek the fond ob- 
ject of his regards. with fynypathe- 
tic }agency——“ where art thou, 
Rofae++let me prefs thee to my 
panting heart. You tarried {0 
long, that 1 almoft began to think 
you had forfaken me.” Rofa in- 
ftantly kiffed the: trembling fore- 
head of her parent, and wetted 
his filver locks with the-tears of 
affeGtion. 


oT knews 
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_&T knew, my dear child—I 
well knew that thou wouldft re- 
jurn-—come near me, that 1 may 
kifs thee once more.”—** You 
will never-defert this. old man a- 
gain, Rofa; but.conftantly watch 
by.bis fide to foften the pangs of 
affliction.” —“‘sih, Sir,” replied the 


A Word of Advice. | é i 


lovely girl, “do you not know—” 
* What, Rofa ?’—* That he is 
my father !”—W hat a fentiment! 
Could volumes exprefS more! , 

— Ye parents, who boaft of 
educating your children agreeably 
to the principles of chfiftianity, 
bid them read this. tale. 





—— 
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A WORD OF ADVICE. 


** But I cannot do it.” 


PENHIS is a common faying 
T among all clafles of people, 
when any. thing is propofed to 
them that isa little difficult, efpeci- 
ally if it beremoved from the com- 
mon line of their profeffion. This 
isa weaknefs to which all men are 
incident; it affects them in all the 
various ftages of life, and follows 
them from the cradle to the grave. 
The fchoolboy, when he 1s requir- 
ed to repeat his leffon, is ready to 
whine out his. inability; and the 
king on his throne is often ready 
to imagine that he is incapable of 
attending to the common affairs 
of his family. Thus, many things 
of importance are negleéted, which 
might eafily be performed; and 
neglected merely on account of 
the imaginaty difficulties which 
attend them.—-But what in this 


dilemma fhall be done? Is there 


no catholicon to be adminiftered ? 
Yes-——up and try. : 

, Some men are timid and diffi- 
dent. They have acquired a ha- 
bit of modetty, and are very liable 
fo néglect. fome of the duties of 


their profeffion, from an idea, that 


the difcharge of thofe particular 
duties is ‘beyond their reach. 
What fhall we think of an attor- 
ney, who is afraid to harangue 

fore the court, but becomes 


himfelf a client to another, whom 


he employs to argue or defend his 
caufe? By this means he lofes his 


reputation, and offends his client. _ 


Vor. VI. No. a. 


Afk him for an explanation of hi3 
conduct, or why he negleéts fo 
effential a part of his profeffion, 
his anfweris ready, J do not love 
to, or, which is the fame thing, 
I cannot do it. A {chool-maiter 
cannot attend to prayers in his - 
{fchool, becaufe he is young and 
difident: a minifter cannot vifit 
the fick, beeaufe he has not a ta- 
lent in converfatiop: and fo of 
the reit. But men in general are 
not fo likely to negleé the duties 
of their particular profeffions, as 
from habitual indolence to negle& 
thofe which belong to them as 
men and as citizens. 

I once knew a-clergyman, who 
wis by_no means deftcient in the 
effential duties of his public office, 
but had contratted. fuch a habit 
of indolence, that he really thought 
he was unable to pay any atfeation 
to his domeftic concerns. He 
could attend to nothing but his 
ftucies; thefe things therefore were 
out of the line of his profeflion 3. 
he could not do them.—The@ons 
fequences of fuch a line of con- 
duct are eafily imagined. Poverty, 
and of courfe begging, enfues; his 
buildings are. not’ repaired; his 
garden is neglected; his children 
are uninftruéted, indolent,’ and 
vicious; and all for what? For 
the want ofa little refolution. If 
a brand happens to fall from his 
fire, which will unavoidably fome- 
‘times happen, he immediately cries 

- out 









































i 562 Misfortune. 
. out (unlefs a fervant is at hand) Poor foul! Oughe we not to dired 


a My dear, do be fo kind as to flep this facha perfon to up and try? 

i ceay and aff me; for my fire has — I lately hada conference with 
By fallen down, and 1 cannot repair it. avery modeft gentleman of my 

| His wife, though perhaps in a re- acquaintance, who is now alittle 


mote part of the houfe, muftim- turned of forty, and has paffed the 
mediately quit her employment, meridian of life in a ftate of celj- 
and fly to his affiftance! Ought bacy. On being afked why he 
fhe not rather to fay, my dear, w had never married? he very fin. 
and try. cerely replied, that it was not be- 

What fhali we fay toa mecha-_ caufe he had no relifh for the in- 
nic, who can attend to nothing but nocent {weets of matrimony; but 
his occupation? Thereisabreach becaufe he was no gallant, and had 
in his garden fence, by which his never found a woman who was 
property is expofed to his neigh- willing to marry him. I afked 
bour’s cattle or fwine; but hecan- him if he had ever put the quef- 
not repair it becaufe itis outof tion? He again honeftly replied, 
the line of his profeffion. In fuch he had not; nor could he, ‘he ad- 
a difficulty, what muift the poor ded, to gain an emprefs. Ashe 
mando? Heruns,withthe greateft fpoke this, “a tear of the firf 
{peed, to a neighbour, who owes water trembled in his eye;” he felt 
him, and earneftly folicits his af- the weaknefs that overcame him, 
| fiance. In the mean time the but was afraid to conquer it. I 
: MA mifchief is performed; hereturns inftantly feized him by the hand, 





y Ba when it is too late; his garden is and with an air of confidence and 
ruined, and he and his family re- fuccefs, advifed him to ap and ny. 
4 duced to a ftate of dependence. 
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MISFORTUNE. 


And poor Misfortune feels the Lath of Vice. THomson. 


F we furvey the various claffes in the bitter accents of reproof, 
] of men, how few will be found upbraid him for extravagantly dif- 
| | poffefling wealth andenjoying the fipating a patrimony, which was 

bleflings of life, and how large a fufficient to carry him with eale 
number finking beneaththe weight through life. Misfortune itfelf is 
S@ipoverty and mifery? It would a fuffcient punifhment for the 
tam almoft certain that the faffer- greateft imprudence: then, how 
ry ings of afellow creaturewouldraife mean and defpicable is that foul, 
Tah pity in the moft infenfible breaft, which would endeavour to add 
altho’ they might not ftimulateitto new affliion to the heart already 
affift him But we often find that ' fmarting under calamity? How 
ne |e misfortune, inftead of exciting many whofe bofoms have been 
ih compafiion, is only productive of © lighted with the fire of genius, and 
mirth to the profligate andunfeel- who, if cultured by the hand of 
ing. Some, perhaps, willtracethe care, would have been an honour 











} 

Ft child of forrow to his happierdays, and benefit to their country, are 
: ih AH when fortunef{miledand{fpread her ‘fuffered to {pend their days in the 

nasil favoursthickaroundhim;andthen obfcure paths of life! How often, 
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_— Affecting Story. 


the garb of poverty, have 
eaifted the moft animated and ex- 
ted minds! But, alas! 
9 penury deprefs'd their noble rage, 
# And froze the. genial current of the 
% { foul.”” 
To be poor is the greateft difgrace 






50% 
that can befall man. Poverty has 
no. reputation, no. friends, and 
oftener contempt than even pity. 
It is fcoffed at by the wealthy, 
defpifed by the world, and its com- 


panions are forrow and defpair. 
September 16. A. D, 








AFFECTING STORY OF MARIA ARNOLD. 


MARIA ARNOLD was the 
YA daughter of a refpedctable 
merchant at Hartford, in Con- 
necticut, and was by bounteous 
idence endowed with every 
acoomplifhment of head and heart, 
the moft exalted ftatien. When 
arrived at fixteen years.of age, her 
hand was fought after by num- 
bers of the firft rate characters in 
the city. Among the reft was 
Mr. Henry Winthrop, an emi- 
-nent merchant, whofe congenia- 
lity of difpofition foon acquired 
herefteem and regard. After an 
acquaintance of a year, fhe re- 
ceived him on the footing of a lo- 
ver; and in fome months after- 
wards, they were happily united 
together, at the hymeneal altar. 
ecome the wife of Mr. Win- 
throp, her virtues had a more ex- 
tenfive {phere of aétion, and ex- 
anded into the warmeft affection 
or her hufband-—tendernefs for 
her children, (of whom fhe pre- 
fented one to her hufband every 
thirteen or fourteen months)— 
charity and regard for her domef- 
tics--benevolence and friendfhip 
for the circle of her acquaintance. 
When fhe was in her twenty- 
fifth year, the happy mother of fix 
children, efteemed and re{pected 
by all who knew her—beloved by 
her hufband and children, the late 
' War broke out by the fatal engage- 
ment at Lexington, Mr. Win- 
‘throp, attached to the Britith go- 


could qualify her to act in . 


vernment, and accuftonied tolook 
up to Great-Britain with awe and 
reverence, could not relifh the idea 
of refifting her power, which he 
regarded as a political facrilege. 
He determined to make fale of his 
roperty, and, retire to. England. 
his defign he {peedily carried into 
execution—andarrived there early 
in the year 1777. 
Pofleffed of an immenfe fortune 
-——fond of high life—and allured 
by theattraétions of the fafhionab!e 
world, he commenced a career of 
gaiety and difipation, The mutual 
attachment between him and his 
wife, which had fubfitted uninter- 
ruptedly, and had indeed acquired 
new force every year of their con; 
nexion, while they remained in this 
country, was gradually weakened 
by the courfe of life they led in 
London. . Owhis arrival, he paid 
the fame kind of attention to lis 
beloved partner, that he had been 
accuftomed to. But he was told 
that it wasa mere dere foramarried | 
man to gallant his wife—that he 
would be confidered as a moft un- 
fafhionable monfter, fhould he be 
feen in her company in public— 
and that any appearance of fond- 
nefs for her, if difcovered, would 
fubje& him to the f{neersand fcorn 
of his acquaintance, | 
Thefe leffons he found it very 
difficult to digeft. His ardent 
love could not brook fuch difguife 
and difimulation. For a long 


time, therefore, he remained un- 
’ . fafhionable 
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fafhionable in this particular, and 
in fometimes bringing his children 


into company. But as inceffant 
exhortations and inceffant ridicule 
will tarn almoft any mortal from 
a purpofe, however fixed; he at 
ength gave way to fafhion, and as 
cautioufly avoided his wife’s com- 
pany in public, as he would the 
fociety of one of the furies. 

Among the gentlemen who be- 
ftowed their cares and attentions 
on Mrs. Winthrop, whofe beauty 
fhone with moft diftinguithed 
Juftre, was Sir Jofeph Middleton, 
aman whofe fole rule of conduét 
was the refined fubtle {vitem of 
Chefterfield. He had, on the plan 
of his mafter, facrificed largely to 
the graces; and his facrifices had 
not beenin vain. To the attrac- 
tions of a fine perfon, and en- 
chanting addreis, be added a moft 
refined and highly cultivated un- 
derftanding. He had travelled— 
and engrafted the moft elegant of 
the manners. of France and Italy 
on thofe of England. . Had not 
his heart been depraved by the fe- 
duétion of fafhion, he would have 
been an incomparable charaéter, 
But into moft of the vices'of the 
times he entered—more, however, 
from a determination to bea fa- 
fhionable man, than from the 
impulfe of inclination. 

From the moment that Sir Jo- 
feph ‘fingled out Mrs. Winthrop 
as the object of his gallantry, fhe 
rejected the reft of the furronnd- 
ing crowd. “To Vauxhall, to plavs, 
to affemblies, to court, he daily 
led her, and, before many montlis 
had elapfed, almoft entirely eradi-, 
cated from her mind every trace 
of love or affeétion for her huf. 
band. 

Still was fhe virtuous even in 
thought. She did not know, or 
allow herfelf to believe, the hold 
Sir Jofeph daily gained on her af- 


Affecing Story. 


fections. He faw clearly, that: 
proceed with any hopes of fuccefs, 
it would be neceffary to proceed 
with caution. Had he; in an early 
ftage of their acquaintance, even 
hinted at his real-intentions, fhe 
would have fpurned him from her 
with the moft profoundgifdainand 
contempt. But this he carefully 
avoided, until he was fully affured 
of his conqueft.. When this wag 
the cafe, he only lay in wait for 
an opportunity to perpetuate his 
black defigns. sg | 
And here, Mr. Obferver, allow 
me to paufe for a momentyand rés 
call your attention to the former 
fituation of this lovely but falling 


angel. When pofleffed of virtue, ' 


fhe would have beenan ornathent 

to a throne—for as the poet juftly 

obferves, pAket.' 

‘¢ Virtue is beauty=-but when charms of 
mind, : 

With elegance of outward form ate 
joind— : 

When youth makes {uch bright objeds 
ftil) more bright 

And fortune fets them in the ttrongef 
light parte 

Tis all below of heaven we may view, 

And all but adoration is their due.” 


But now her mind is in part de- 
praved—the remainder of Sir Ja- 
feph’s vile triumph will coft him 
little trouble. 

One night at a mafquerade ball, 
he artfully prevailed on her to 
drink pretty freely of an intoxicat- 
ing cordial, which, aided by the 
heat and inflammation of her 
blood, occafioned by dancing, 
foon afcended her head, and de- 
prived her of her faculties. On 
her return homewards, he gave 
the coachman dire¢tions to ftop at 
the houfe of an infamous minifter 
of his pleafures. Here, taking ad- 
vantage of her helplefs fituation, 


and vowing eternal jove aud iecre- 


cy, he robbie’ her of that ineftim- 
able jewel, which no tears, no re 
pentance 




















pentance can eyer reftore to loft, 
woman. . 

"Sunk now into*the depths of 

infamy, fhe felt, for-a time, the 


eft remorfe for the crime fhe . 


had been guilty of. But Sir Jo- 
feph took too much pains, not to 
remove her anxiety. Frequent 
repetitions rendered her fo calious 
and unconcerned, that her guilt 
foon became public, and at length 
reached Mr. Winthrop’s ears.— 
This roufed him from the lethargy 
into which his blind purfuit of a 

pofterous fafhion had thrown 
him. By the agericy of a trufty 
fervant, he gained information of 
an aflignation between them. He 
went to the place, and was on the 
point of furprifing them; but, 
notwithftanding all his vigilance, 
a confidante of his wife’s gave her 
notice of his approach, {fo early 
as juft to allow Sir Jofeph time to 
efcape by a back window. How- 
ever, he left behind him fufficient 
proofs of his villainy, and of the 
guilt of Mrs. Winthrop. 

The injured hufband, in the 
firft moments of his rage, was on 
the point of facrificing her to his 
jut refentment. But an inftant’s 
reflection made him determine not 
to embrue his hands in female 
blood. He refolved-to take ven- 
geance of the adulterer-—and next 
morning fent him a_ challenge, 
which was accepted. ‘They met; 
they fought. Mr. Winthrop re- 
ceived a mortal wound, and expir- 
ed, expreffing his forrow at having 
launched into fuch a fcene of dif- 
fipation, which had deftroyed his 
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happinefs—blafted his wife’s re. 
putation irretrievably—and hur- 
ried himfelf into aa untimely 
grave. 

This deadly cataftrophe nearly 
brought her to a fenfe of her infa- 
my. She caft.a retrofpective eye 
on the fcenes which fhe had paf- 
fed. through—fhe bewailed the de- 
plorable gulph in which fhe was 
{wallowed up—and made many 
{trong refolutions of reformation, 
which for a fhort time fhe endea- 
voured to carry into effe&. But 
Sir Jofeph renewed his efforts to 


replunge her into her former con- _ 


dition. For a'time he was unfuc- 
cefsful. But at length, when the 
poignancy of her grief was fomes 
what abated, and her contrition 
preportionably diminifhed, fhe 
liftened again to his infinuations ; 
and was prevailed upon to accept 
the hand of the murderer of her 


hufband, who now, calls her his. ° 


They are immerfed in all the 
fcenes .of profligacy” and vice, 
which the capital of England af- 
fords—-and I think you will allow, 
they furnifh an awful leffon of the 
danger of adopting modifh man- 
ners, and of departing from the 
paths of honour and rectitude. 
LM. 
P. §. I fhould have mentioned 
to you, that her eldeft daughter, 
neglected and forfaken by her pa- 
rents, was laft year feduced bya 
lord, with whom fhe lives as mif- 
trefs—her fecond ran away with 
a dancing-mafter—and her third, 


oD 
with a hair-drefler. 
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AQECDOTE. 


A T acountry fermon preached 
{4 before a crouded congrega- 
lion, it was remarked that every 


body fhed tears except one pea- 


fant, who on being afked why he 
was not as much affected as the 
reft, gravely anfwered, “* Becaufe 
I am not ef this parith.” 


The 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





THE HUNTER. . 


A TEAR Miffifiippi’s mighty ftream, 
Whofe waves enrich the fea, 
hofe woods rejeét' the fultry beam 
That trembles on the tree; 


A lonely hunter held his courfe 
Amid the tracklefs wild: 
His form confefs’d the tempeft’s force, 
By cold and hunger chill’d, 


Far, far from his paternal cot, 
Far diftant from his love, 
A wandering exile, ’tis his lot 
To trace the mazed grove. 


Full oft the fanguine ‘panther's criés 
With terror ftrike his ear; 

And farting oft with dread, ‘he fpies ©" 
The rattling ferpent near, 


The gloomy fwamp, the miry fen, 
Th’ infidious poifoning vine, 

The rapid flood, and favage men 
Againft his life combine. 


But now, with gladfome ftep and ‘light, 7 


He homeward bends his way : 
His eye, with expectation bright, 
Hails each returning day: 


Fancy with flow'rets decks the heath, 
Erft dreary and forlorn, i 

And Hope perfumes with fragrant breath 
Each brier and pointed thorn. 


While thus his journey he purfues, 
And gaily imiles and fings, 

The laft oppofing mount he views, 
And {wift to climb it {prings. 


What time the fiimmit he attains, 
The fhades of ‘twilight fall: 

Yet ftill he fees his native plains— 
They feem within his call; 
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Original Poetry. 


Each well known object he defcries, 
He greets the much lov’d foil; 

With rapid {peed impetuous flies, 
Nor thinks of former toil. 

And now remote the weary fun 
Forfakes the weftern fky; 

His crimfon beams the evening fhun, 
And from its horrors fly. 


Thick rife the gloomy clonds of night, 
While rain. inceflant pours ; 

The welkin fhines with vivid light, 
And loud the hail ftorm roars: 


But neither midnight’s darkeft veil, 
Nor drowning fhowers of rain, 

Nor lightning’s glare, nor dreadful hail 
His flying fteps reftrain. | 

Imprudent man, abate thy fpeed; 
Thefe paths avoid with care; 

To certain fate, to death they lead— 
The precipice bewarem- ~ 


Will no kind hand affiftance lend, 
And guide thy,erring feet 

To where the gentler flopes defcend, 
And fafer foot-paths meet? 


Ah no! in vain fhall friendfhip weep; 

_ The utmoft verge he fpurns, 

And from the cavern, dark and deep, 
His laft faint groan returns, 
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Win deo are the founds that -ftrike my ear, 


And flowly fteal along the vale? 
Blithe Echo, pleafed the notes to hear, 
Repeats them to the pafling gale. 


’Tis the fweet thrufh, on fome lone {pray 


He tunes his fong within the grove; 
How moft enchanting is his lay! 
How grateful to the breaft of love! 


Sing, lovely bird, and foothe the heart, 
Which long has felt Affliction’s pow’r; 

Deep pierc’d by Sorrow’s keeneft dart, 
Like thee it feeks the thady bow’r. 


September 16, 1795. 
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Original Portry: 
The Reformed Unfartunate—A True Story; 


LIZA, fimple, friendlefs and forlorn, 
Had long the frowns of cruel Fortune borne; 

And now Diftrefs had fhown his frightful face, 
And Poverty and Want came on apace; : 
When (mercy, gracious heaven!) a luftful friend, 
In fhape of man—in fhape of fam’ly friend— 
Her mother’s friend—(ah! proftituted name, 
What villain é’er did thy bright form difclaim !) 
This monfter fees with joy her preffing wants, 
And on that ground his hellith engines plants: 
He profers aid; but (ah the plots of vice!) 
Her proftrate honour muft become the price! 
Diftrefs’d, and almoft ftarving, fee hér lie, 
No friend to counfel, and no fuecour nigh; 
On rudeit billows of Misfortune tofs’d, 
She liftens—“ fhe deliberates—and is loft!” 


Ye virtuous fair ones, ah, that fcorn forbear! 
View her hard fate, and pour the pitying tear: 
But fhort time fince and fhe was fuch as you; 
And ye may yet be fuch as fhe is now : 

Our nature’s frail—temptation’s ever nigh, 
And man’s curs’d wiles in conftant ambufh lie: 


Soon did the trait’rous villain’s favage heart 

Prove cruelly cool: He fhortly did defert 

The haplefs fofferer! By new woes opprefs’d, © 
Without one virtuous hope to calm her breaft, , 
Frefh plung’d in want, fhe feeks, (ah dreadful choice’) 
A fcanty morfel in the ways of vice! 

Yet oft to Virtue’s thore a look fhe caft, 

And fhudder’d at the gulf approaching faft— 

The gulf of vice, how could her foul endure ? 

For though fhe ftrayed,-as yet her mind was pure. 


But here, my Mufe, thefe fcenes of mis’ry end, 

Here Providence in mercy interven’d: 

An unexpected friend Ex1za found, 3 
Who probed, then molified each cankering wound— 
Taught her to hope—nor think that all was loft, 
And led her trembling back to Virtue’s coaft, - 
Pointed to Induftry’s falubrious fcenes, 

Where Virtue triumphs, and where Plenty reigns. 
Some trifling aids. her prefent wants fupply ;— 

Her own exertions future wants defy. 


Now has Exrza made the glorious choice, 

And _ the deadly paths of “luring vice : 

Fair Peace returns, and fmooths her anxious brow’, 
For Heav’n-born “ Virtue is her fifter now.” 


She 
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Seletted Poetry: 


She bids her aims to genuine pleafures rife, 


And points to happinefs above the fkies. 
Meanwhile, ferene delights her mind regale, 
Sweet as the Breeze that fans the flow’ry vale 
Her profpects brighten.as fhe moves along, 
And Virtue leads her to the heavenly throng. 


New-York, Auguft 21, 1796. 









‘ MELINDA. 


—— 
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A PASTORAL SONG—Aferibed to W’. Bradfurd, Efy 


Tm fhepherd, of fortune poffeft, 


May {corn, if he pleafe, my poor cot, 


‘May think in his wealth to be bleft, 
Butt never will envy his lot— 
The pleafures which riches impart | 
Are fleeting, and feeble, when known; 
They never give peace to the heart, 
It feorns to be happy alone. 


That fhepherd true happinefs knows, 
Whofe bofom by beauty is mov’d, 
Who taftes the pure pleafure that flows 
From loving and being belov’d. 
Tis a joy of angelical birth, | 
And when to poor mortals.’tis giv’n, 
It cheers their abode upon earth, 
And fweetens their journey to heav’n. 


How britkly my fpirits would move, 
What peace’in this bofom would reign, 
Were I bleft with the nymph that I love, 
Sweet Emma, the pride of the plain! 
Ye fhepherds, the's fair as the light:! 
The critic no blemifh can find; 
And all the foft virtues unite, 
And glow inher innocent mind. 


Her accents are fitted to pleafe, 
Her manners engagingly free ; 
Her temper is ever at eafe, 
- And calm as an angel’s can be. 
Her prefence all forrow removes, 
She enraptures the wit and the clown: 
Her heart is as mild as the dove’s, 
Her hand is as foft as its dowr. 


Yon lily, which graces the field, 
And throws its perfume to the as 
In fairnefé and fragrance mutt yield 
To Emma, the pride ~? the vale. - 
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- Seletled Poetry. 


She’s pleafant, as yonder cool rill 
To trav’llers who faint on the way ; 
She’s fweet, as the rofe on the hill, 
When it opens its bofom to day. 


I afk not for wealth, or for pow’r; 
Kind heav’n! I thefe can refign; 
But haften, O haften the hour 
When Emma fhali deign to be mine. 
O teach her to pity the pain 
Of a heart that, if flighted, muft break! 
O teach her to love the fond {fwain 
That would lay down his life for her fake! 


Though poor, I will never repine, 
Content that my Emma is true; 
V'll prefs her dear bofom to miné, 
And think myfelf rich as Peru. 
With her I will ftray through the grove, 
And fondly I'll pour out my foul, 
Indulge my effafictis of love, 
And find myfelf bleft to the full. 


And oft in the cool of the day, 
We'll ramble to hear the fweet fong 
That vibrates fo foft from each fpray, 
_ Where Codorus rolls gently along. 
With flowers I'll crown her dear hair, 
Then gaze on her beauties, and cry, 
What nymph can with Emma compare! 
What fhepherd fo happy as I! 


Thus cheerful the moments fhall roll, 
Of all mv fond-wifhes poffeft, 
And Peace fhall defcend on my foul, 
And make it her favourite reft : 
Contentment my life fhall prolong, 
All trouble and forrow forgot, 
And Time, as he hyrries along, 
Shall fmile upon Corydon's cot. E 





TE SY Rss 





A PASTORAL ELEGY on O*##* R***,— By the fame. 


OME, thepherds, let’s vifit yon grove, 
And weep as we enter its fhade; | 
ere lies the dear obje& of love, 
There Colin the thepherd is laid : 
A tribute of forrew we owe, 
That tribute of forrow we'll pay ; 
We'll join the young nymphs in their woe, 
We lov’d nim as dearly as they. 
This 











Seletted Poetry. 


This morn, as a ramble I took, 
I mark’d they had gather’d them there; 
Each mournfully lean’d on her crook, 
Each water’d his grave with a tear. 
The fpot they induftrioufly dreft 
With flowers, the pride of tlie plains; 
They number’d the charms he poffeft, 
They call’d him the {weeteft of fwains. _ 


There Hebe, {weet mourner, I faw, 

‘ Whom Colin would fondly approve ; 

They talk’d of their friendfhip—but ah! 
That friendfhip had ripen’d to Jove. 

Diftra&ed with forrow fhe fell, 

- And, kiffing the grave of the fwain, . 

Thrice bade her dear Colin farewell, 

And, weeping, return’d to the plain. 


Thy Colin, fair Hebe, was young, 

By nature as mild as the dove ; 
And the accents that fell from his tongue 

Were always the accents of love: 
Accomplifh’d in body and mind, 

He dropt like the rofe on the plain: 
His equal thou never wilt find, 

Nor look on his fellow again. 


His virtues fhall ne’er be forgot ; 

But oft as the new moon appears, 
We'll hafte to the forrowful fpot, 

And water his grave with our tears. 
This duty inftruétion will give, 

Our virtue with vigour fupply, 
Will teach us like Colin to live, 

Will teach us like Colin to die, 





— cmemammet 


ELEGY,—/uppofed to have been delivered by CHATTERTON, juf before 
his death, after he had taken a potion of arfenic. 


[From Mifcellaneous Works by J- Blair Linn. ] 


Scene lies in his room—Pieces of manufcripts which he had torn are fcattered 
about the flcor, and the dreadful phial which contained the poifon landing 
on the table.— After having ftood for a confiderable time in a very thought - 

Sul pofure, he at length Jpeaks— : 


H! fond deceiver Hope, thy reign is o’er, 
No more fhall Cuarrertox be footh’d by thee; 
Soon will Death waft him from his hated fhore, 


And launch a wretch in dread eternity. f 
| ; Eternity ! 
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Seleéted Poetry. 
Eternity !* thou awful, ftartling name ! sat 
’ Itremble and fhrink back at inward thought ! 


How can I now a God’s proteétion claim? 
O haplefs youth! what is thy deftin’d lot? 


But what is there on earth that bids me live? 
Fortune on me has always look’d with guile; 

To Cuatrerton her gifts fhe fcorns to give; 
No friend but Pity ever lent a fmile. 


On others fhe has pour’d her plenteous ftore, 
More'than is needful for frail life’s fupport; 
While I for food in filence muft deplore, 
Or the compaflicn of the haughty court. 


Shall Cuatterton, e’er thus himfelf demean? 


One who has claim’d Britannia’s fons applaufe: 
Hath he not feelings both acute and keen, 
Which rife repugnant to th’ Almighty’s laws? 


Nature hath call’d, J quickly have obey’d; 
Unable to fupport Affli€tion’s load, 

Life’s glim’ring taper now begins to fade, 
Soon will I reach the awful grave’s abode. 


The foft poetic note will ceafe to flow 
From CuaTTerton’s, or Row ey’s pen; 
No more he’ll tune the youthful lyre to woe, 
No more he’ll feek a charitable friend : 


No more he’ll mourn on earth his haplefs fate, 
No more he’ll claim the poet’s fcant reward, 
No more he’ll be dependent on the great, 
Or bow fubmiffive to a haughty Lord. 


To thofe who’ve burt the feelings of his mind, 
Poor Cuattxxton doth now forgivenefs lend; 
All that he afks, and all he would remind, 
Let thofe who’ve injur’d, now lament his end. 


we 


An author’s lot is poverty and pain, 
The fon of difappointment, anguifh, grief— 
Hope, ftill retaining its deceitful reign, 
‘Soothes his fad foul with profpetts of relief. 


But ah! thofe profpeéts enly but appear 
And vanifh from the anxious, eager eye— 
In vain Affli&tion drops the briny tear, 
{In vain the bofom heaves the penfive figh. 


O my fond mother! how thy tender breaft 

Will fhrink with anguith at the deed I’ve done! 
Oft have you lull’d me when by woe opprefs’d, 
' Oft have you pray’d for blefling on your fon. 


How 


+ Eternity! thou awful, flartling thought !—eeAppison. 














The ev’ning comes to clofe the folemn fcene, 
The fun now fets in awfulnefs and gloom; 

Slow glides the deep, in blue‘expanfe ferene, 
The weeping willow flumbers o’er my tomb: 


The dufky raven fends its mournful cry, r, 
The diftant thunder reprecuflive roars, 

The fading light faint glimmers on my eye, 
Now fable night his frighful curtain low’rs. 


Silence now holds all nature calm and. ftill ; ‘ 
Ah! there the death-bell fends its hollow toll ; 

Here death now ftalks, to obey the fov’reign will— 
To him I now refign my fleeting foul. 


‘ 


Monthly Regifter. 
.) ‘How will-you caft to Heaven your ftreaming eyes, 
an And tear your trefles and your flowing pd 
~ Your burfting bofom fcarce will hold your fighs, 

And human reafon fcarce fupport defpair. 


And thou, my fifter, whofe foft feeling glows 

For CuaTTERTON with tendernefs and love, 
Whofe forrow beats congenial with my woes, 

How will the news thy gentle paffions move! 
But O! the horrid crimfon deed is done! 

In vain your throbbing fighs and ftarting tears— 


Soon will the thread of human life be fpyn— 
Now to my view. eternity appears! 


Your fon, your brother, at his lateft breath, 
With penfive gratitude remembers you; 

Fond thought retains you, as he finks in death, 
And bids you both eternally adieu. 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LEXINGTON, July 14. 


LONEL Ruffel, one of the gen- 


A tlemen who contraéted for opening 
the new road to Virginia, has returned, 
_. and gives very favourable accounts of the 

Progrefs which has been made towards 
the completion of it. The diftance will 
be thorter by 100 miles than the prefent 
route. Itis hoped the next affembly will 
exert themfelves in promoting an object 

fuch importance, by giving a liberal 
donation to make a complete waggon 
road, which can eafily be done with ade- 
quate fonds, 















WiimincTon, (N. C.) Aug. 7. A 
few days fince, fome negroes whe were 
digging a fandhill on the plantation of 
Major. Walker, about three quarters of 
a mile from town, difcovered a number 
of bones and two teeth of a moft extraor- 
dinary fize: the teeth meafure fifteen 
inches in circumference. They were 
found twelve feet below the furface. 

Whether or not thefe are the bones of 
the Mammoth, mentioned by Mr. Jef- 
ferfon in his Notes on Virginia, we are 
yet to learn. At all events, it is hikely 


to throw additional light en the natural 
hiftory 
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hiftory of this country. It will alfo re- 
move an erroneous opinion which has for 
fome time prevailed, namely, that bones 
of fuch magnitude were not to be found 
on this continent fo near thé ocean. 

Fayettrevitce, (N.C.) Ang. re. 
Lait Sunday we experienced the greateft 
rife of water ever known in Cape Fear 
river; its height was about 2¢ feet above 
the common level—-we are furry to tate 
the entire lofs of all the corn planted on 
the low ground; to behold whole fields 
of this neveflary article of life entirely 
deftroyed, is truly diftreffing, and we 
cannot forbear fympathyfing with our 
fellow-citizens, on an event which. de- 
prives them of enjoying the fruits of 
their virtuous labour. 

Cuarresrony, (S,C.) Sept. 7. Yef- 
terday Jugde Bee determined, in the 
court of Vice Admiralty of this diitriét, 
in the caufe of Beajamin Moodie, Efq; 
Vice Conful of his Bricannie Majeity, 
againit the fhip Britannia, and fhow Po. 
towmack, and their cargoes, prizes to 
the French privateer Le Vengeur, Capt. 
Carvine; that the plea to the jurifdic- 
tion of the court was relevant, and the 
Jibei difmiffed with cofts. Upon this de- 
cree being pronounced, notice was given 
of an appeal to the circuit court, which 
will be held in OStober next. 

PuILADEL?ntA, Sept. 10. On Sun. 
day, the 23d of Auguft, Abfatom Jones, 
a free Africah, was ordained minifter of 
the African church lately eftablifhed in 
this city, bythe Right Ret. BithopWhite, 
and on Sunday, the 3oth of the month, 
Mr. Jones entered upon the duties of his 
new appoiutment, by delivering to a 
crowded audience a feemon {uyited to the 
occafion, from the following text: * We 
preach Chrift crucified,” 

18.] The Courier Univerfelle, a Paris 


" paper of the 20th of June, has the follow- 


ing article: *‘The German Gaaettes 
have announced, that the King of Pruf- 
fia has caufed the French prifoners at 
Magdeburg and Spandau to be releafed. 
M. de Ja Fayette, and his companions 
in misfortune, Bureau de Puzi, and A. 
lexander Laniveth, were in one of thofe 
fortreffes.”” 

BeNnNINGTON, Sept.1g. Wednefday 
lat an affociation of minitters of the or- 
der profefling a belief in the Univerfal 
Salvation of ail men, through the propi- 
tiation of Chrift, was holden in this town. 
M:. John Murray, from Botton, preached 
upon the occafion, and with his ufual in- 
gunu'ty advocated the fentiment, in two 
weil adapted difcourfes, delivered before 
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a very refpeCtable audiencd of the town ‘ 


and its vicinity. 
ALBANY, Sept. 21. On Wed 
lat the Commiffioners, appointed sy 2 
Legiflature to negociate with the Cayuga 
Onondago, and Oneida Indians, compiet. 
ed their bufinefs. They havé purchafea 
from the Cayugas about 60,000 acres 
from the Oneidas upwards of 100,000 
acres, and from the Ondndagos, their 
common right of the Sait Springs and 
the lands adjoining. Thefe feveral trats 
(except what belongs to the Salt Springs) 
are to be furveyed out into lots of 250 
acres, and maps and field-books filed in 
the office of the Surveyor-general in Al. 
bany, in the office of the fecretary of 
ftate in New-York, and in the office of 
the clerk of the county in which the lands 
lie, and public notice thereof to be given 
in the newfpapers. in each great diftri& 
of the ftate, for the {pace of two months, 
immediately after the furvey thall be 
completed. And afterwards the day of 
fale is to be adyertifed in like manner 
for the fpace of two months, to the end, 
that all perfons inclining to purchafe may 
have time to view the land and make 
their arrangements. The terms are very 
eafy, viz- Ten pounds to be paid down 
on the purchafe of each lot, and ten years 
credit given for the remainder of the pur- 
chafe money. Intereft at 6 per cent. per 
annum. | . 
EvizaBpeta-Town, Sept. 23. A 
fabfcription has lately been opened for a 
turnpike road between the cities of New- 
York and Philadelphia, The expence 
of this undertaking is calculated at three 
hyndred thoaluha datlare, and is divided 
into feventy thoufand fhares, of which fo 
rapid has been the fale, that one fourth 
part is already difpofed of, 
New-Yorx;, Sept. 1. Aletter from J. 
M. Yznardi,Conful atCadiz,dated June 1, 
fays, ‘* Mr. Simpfon, Conful of the U- 
nited States at Gibraltar, has been com- 
miffioned to renew the treaty with the 
Emperor of Morocco. He writes to our 
Conful Jofeph M. Yanardi, from Tan- 
giers, under date of June 22, that he 
had been received, and finee treated as 
coming from the United States, with all 
the refpect and diftinétion fhewn to the 
ambafladors of the moft favoured nation 5 
from which we truft we may augur a fa~- 
vourable iffue to the miffion be has gone 
on. Mr. Simpfon further adcs, that the 
flag of the United States runs no rifk 
from Moorith ervizers. When this will 
be generally known with you, we expect 


more frequent arrivals from the United 
States, 
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States, which have been very fcarce in- 
deed for fome time paft.”” 
About ten o'clock on Sunday morning 
; aman defcended a well at the fugar 
pout in-Pine-ftreet, for the purpofe of 
taking up. a pece of meat which had 
faiicn, and was. immediately deprived of 
the powet of hel ping himfeif; npon which 
another man defceaded! to affift him, who 
wes alfo thus taken, and there perithed 
together, The fubjefts of this melan- 
gholy .cataftrophe are Philip Myer and 
Matthew Nipokt. Whether it was the 
corrupt ftate of the airin the well, or the 
differance between the heat of their bogies 
and that air, which produced this un- 
happy eff, remained a que@ion until 
about twelve o'clock, when a man de- 
fepnded gradually to afcertain the fad, 
and found a fenfible changes; another 
thea tried in like manner, in order to 
gaile, the dead bodies, but alfo returned, 
the air being fo denfe that acandle extin,- 
guifhed four feet from the fusface. The 
well was then fumigated, and two men 
defcended and raifed the dead bodies in 


fafety. 

8. j ‘A melancholy accident happened 
lah Sunday evening: as two men were 
seturning from Corlear’s Hook, they both 
fel! off a precipice, where the ground had 
been dug away im an angular diiection, 
acrofs the o!d road, abour 2Q feet perpen 
dicuhas: The bones of one of them are 
fo mush difocated and fplit that his lite 
ew of: the other was not fo badly 


9] We hear that the late Mr. Edward 
Brooks, who died afew days fince at Bor- 
Geatony hath lefc the principal part of his 
eftate to the Suciety for the Abolision of 
Slavery, in Pennfylvanias ‘This legacy 
isexpedtey to be feveral thoufand pounds. 

t2.] Lhe eldeft brother of the lace king 
of France, commonly called Moaiieur, 
has been iately recognifed as Louis XVIIL, 
by the remaining combination of powers. 
He is in the gift year of his age; isa 
heavy fat man; and is faid to attend to 
little elfe than reading books treating on 
the fcience. 

16.] Lately was launched at Rochelle, 

England, a fmaji veflel of curious ¢on- 

ion. Her thape is that of an acorn 

Sut longitudinally ; fle is to carry two 

Mafts, intended for lattern fails, being an 

experiment fuggefted by a Colonel in the 
India Company's fervice. — 

A very interefting difcovery has lately 

made in the ftate of Pennfylvania, in 

the art of paper. making, by a Mr. Biddis. 

Tis likely to reduce the price of that im- 
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portant article, by producing a faving of 
rags, The invention confifts in reducing 
faw duft te a pulp, mixing it with the 
pulp of rags, and torming the paper from 
this mixture. We have feen a {pecimen 
of paper made in this manner, certified 
to be compofed of one fourth of faw 
duft, the remainder tags. The body and 
the furface of the paper appear as good as 
ufual; the colour verges a trifle towards 
a greenifh yellow, which we think could 
be effe€tually remedied by indigo. 

We underftand that in a paper of 2 
coarfer. kind, aigreater proportion of faw 
duff may be uled, even in fome as far as 
three fourths. Mr. Biddis has erected » 
mill ypon. the principle of his invention, 
and taken out a patent, a right to which 
he propofes felling to one perfon in each 
of the ftates, The faw duft of all our 
woods may be ufed for this manufa@ure, 
though fome age preferable toothers, | — 

21.) The Hon. Timothy Pickerigg, 
Efq; is, we learn, appointed Secretary of 
Stace, vice Hon, Mr. Randelph, refigned. 
. Gov. Lee, of Virginia, who jately 
commanded the patriotic army, is, we 
learn, appointed to the War Department, 
vice Gens Pickering. . -. arcu tg vi 

The Hon, Mr. Marthall, of Virginiag 
we underitand, comes in as Attorney- 
General. 

24.] The Phyficians of Norfolk and, 
Peterfburgh have at laft decided the con- 
troverfy, which has for three ;ears palit 
divided the Phyficians of the middle fates 
refpeCting the origin and charatter of the 
Yellow Fever.—They declare it to be 
but a high degree of the ¢ommon biliaus 
fever, and that it is generated in our ow@ 
counuy. The inference from this. iffue’ 
of ‘he controverfy is important, inafmuch 
as it will jead our citigens t remove the 
putrid filth of towns, yillages and farms, 
from which the fun exhales the a@ive 

caufe of this fever, and thereby to. banith, 
it altogether, from the United States, 
The notion that the Yellow Fever is a, 
fpecific difeafe, and that it afflumes one 
yor™ in all habits and feafons, is now 
only contradiéted by faéts, but is contra~ 
ry to the analogy of all other difeafes, 
which have their grades, arid are all une 
der the iafluenceof conttitution and wea~ 
ther. It is a faét, eftablithed by long: 
and faithful obfervations, that not only 
no two epidemics in fucceflive feafons are 
alike, but chat no two cafes of the fame 
epidemic are exaétly alike. The variety 
nature extends to all 
her works. Difeafes form no exception 


to this rule. 
30} 
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40.] Ow Thurfday the 2othof Augutt, 
the Treafurer of the Georgia Mifliffippi 
Company paid into the State Treafury 
124,000 dollars, being’ the final payment 
on their purchafe of Weftern lands. 

‘Authentic intelligence has been received 
at the feat of Government from Pitts- 


burgh, that on the third of Auguft, a 
“Treaty was concluded by General Wayne 


with all the Weftern Indians. 
MARRIAGES. 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 

John Js Ketcham, to Mifs Sufannah 

auncey.<-Mr. Michael Fitzfimmons, to 

ifs Phebe dleyer.—Mr, C. Johnfon, to 
Mifs Catharine Bayard.—Mr. Charles 
Adams, to Mifs Sally Smithh—-Mr. John 
Scoles, to Mifs Eliza Sands.—Mr. Wil- 
liam Needham, to Mrs. Catharine Van 
Vert.—Mr. Alexander Whylley, to Mifs 
Sally Coe.—Mr. Jacob Shetzel, to Mifs 
Mary Heifer.—Mr. John A. Chapman, 
to MifsSally Leland..—Mr. JofephNorton, 
to Milfs Mary Murphy.—Mr, Peter Bon- 
nett, to Mifs Jane Blake.—Mr. David 
Simons, to Mifs Deborah Abrahams.— 
Mr. John Koblevagen, to Mifs Van Ha- 
gen.—Felix de St. Hilaire, Efq; to Mifs 
Margaret Smith.—-John Morgan, Efq; to 
Mifs Bunyan. 

On Long-Ifland, Mr. Ifaac Sniffirs, to 
Mrs. Jerufha Webb.—Mr. Daniei Nof- 
trand; to Milfs Duryee. 

At Eat Chefter, Mr. J. Cunningham, 
aged 73, to Milfs Fewler, aged 19, 

At Lanfingburgh, Mr. Emanuel Jofeph 
Défowza, to Milfs Marie Genovela Adan- 
court. 

At Schene@tady, Mrs Myndert Van 
Gey fling, to Mifs Judith Van Antwerp. —= 
Mr. Abraham Van Ingen, toMifs Sche- 
merhorne.—Mr.:Petér Cs Veeder, to 
Mifs Maria Mynderfe.—Mr. Valentine 
Rynix; to!Mifs Catharine Stuard.—Mr. 
John B. Romeyne, to Mifs Molly Si- 
mons.——Mr. William J. Teller, to Mifs 
Cornelia Yates.—Jofeph C. Yates, E(q; 
to Mifs Melinda Gordon, 

In Rhode-Ifland.-—At Newport, Mr, 
Mofes Lopez, to Mifs Maria Lopez. 

DEATHS. 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mr. 
Abraham Skinner, jun. —Mifs Margaret 
Lawrence. —Mr.Charles'T ijlinghatt, aged 
37-—-Mr. Stephen Dolbeer.—-Mr. James 
Cock.—Mr,. James Drowieys—Mr. Wil- 
liam Ledyard.—-Capt, Gilbert Marfhall. 
—Mrs. Charlotte Hewitt, in her 24th 
year.-—Mr. Abraham Brower, printer— 
Mr. Michael Varian.--Mr., Peter Houfe- 
man.—Mr. William De-Witt.—-Mr, Sas 


muel Loudon, jun. printersJMfys ais 
Johnfon, aged 26.——Mr. Jacob. or 
‘Mr. Patrick Murphy.—Mr, haAdam 

—Mifs Maria Dodds—Mr.Baward Hint 
nih.—-Mr. Daniel Stanfbury.Mr, |. 
Watfon, jun—-Mr. John Lewis Vande, 
Enden.—Mr. James Rhodes.— Co}, Mi. 


chael Wentworth.Mr, W. Duncan... 


Mrs. Dodds.—-Mr James Cleary.—-Mrs, 
Phebe Garland.—-Mr. Nathaniel Draw. 
bridge.—Mr, Wm. Lake, aged 26.—Mr, 
Hfaac Horton.—Mr, Cady.—Mr. John 
Rhodes.—Mr. Jobn Camp.—Captain T, 
Wife.-Captain Nichols. 

At Little-Britain, Mrs. Clinton, con. 
fort of Gen. James Clinton. ©; 

At Marbletown, Major Cornelius , 
Wynkoop. 

Ac Albany, Mr. J. Quackenbos, jaw, 
of this city—-Henry Ten Eyck, Eiqy== 
Capt. John, one of the Oneida Sachems, 
and the principal orator and public fheaker 
of that nation. 

At Troy, Mr. Henry Hornblower, - 

AtSchenedtady, Mr. Nicholas Yates, 

In Conneéticut.—At New Haven, in 
her 67th year, Mrs. Catharine Dana, con- 
fort of the Rev. James Dana, D.D. 

In New Jerfey.—At Newark,Dr. John 
Johnfon, aged 27.——-Mrs. Vanderpool, in 
her 87th year. ® 

At New-Barbadoes Neck, Mr. 'Philis 
A. Schuyler. 

At Bordenton, Mr. Edward Brooks, 

In Pennfylvaniae—In the capital, Mr, 
Benjamin Bankfon. 

In Martick Townthip, Capt. James 
Gamble. 

In Virginia.-At Norfolk, Mr. Thos 
masWhite,—Mrs. White.—Mr. Thomas 
Newton.—Mr. Faulder, his father and 
mother.—Mr. George Clemens. 

At Everitt’s Bridge, Wm.Everitt, Ef. 
> At Great Bridge, Thomas Brent, Ef, 

In South-Carolina.—At Charlefton; 
Mr. John Kenna, Comedian. 

In Georgia.—At Savannah, Mr. Ri- 
chard Randolph. 

FOREIGN DEATHS. 

In Nova Scotia. —At Wilmot, Briga- 
dier General Ruggles, a native of Mafla- 
chufetts, aged 85 years. 

At Bath, (England) Rev. Thomas 
More. He was a holy and moft refpeét- 
able prieft of the Catholic Church, the 
laft provincial of the Englifh Jefuits, and 
the laft male deftendant of the great Sit 
Thomas More, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
Jand under Henry VII!. by whofe order 
he was beheaded for refufing to abjure the 
Pope’s fupremacys 
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